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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements’ to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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Suez Canal Discussions at Cairo 


Press release 474 dated September 10 


Following are the texts of a communique and a 
series of documents concerning the Suez Canal 
discussions at Cairo, released at Cairo on Septem- 
ber 9, 1956. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE OF SEPTEMBER 9 


Discussions between President Nasser and the 
committee, consisting of representatives of 
Australia, Ethiopia, Iran, Sweden and the United 
States of America, under the chairmanship of the 
Right Honorable Robert G. Menzies, Prime Min- 
ister, Australia, which took place in Cairo between 
September 3 and 9 have been concluded. 

The committee has presented and explained the 
proposals of 18 of the nations which participated 
in the London conference on the Suez Canal and 
in turn has received the views of the Government 
of Egypt with regard to them. 

Discussions have been conducted in a frank and 
informal manner. The committee is departing 
from Cairo and will report to its principals on the 
outcome of the discussions. 


SUEZ COMMITTEE’S AIDE MEMOIRE OF SEP- 
TEMBER 3! 


We have been authorized by the 18 nations 
which are major users of the Suez Canal to ap- 
proach the Egyptian Government on their behalf, 
to present to it certain proposals relating to the 
future operation of the Canal, and to explain to 
the Egyptian Government the nature and objec 
tives of such proposals. The text of these pro- 
posals is attached hereto. 

[t will be readily understood that the nations 

‘Delivered by Prime Minister Menzies to President 
Nasser of Egypt at the committee’s first meeting with 
President Nasser, on Sept. 3. 
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for whom we speak regard their vital economic 
interests as being deeply affected by the future of 
the Canal. They have the clear belief that, if the 
Canal is to be maintained and developed as a 
waterway open to the use of vessels of all nations, 
it should be detached from politics, and the man- 
agement of its operations should be placed on such 
a basis as to secure the maximum international 
confidence and cooperation. 

At the same time, we wish to make it clear that 
those whom we represent have not approached this 
problem in any spirit of hostility. There is a long 
history of friendly relations with Egypt. In two 
great wars, several of the nations we represent 
have had direct and mutually helpful association 
with Egypt. We have all welcomed Egypt’s at- 
tainment of complete self-government and we 
would desire that anything done or proposed now 
should be regarded as containing no derogation 
from Egypt’s sovereignty and national dignity. 
These two points of view were indeed clearly il- 
lustrated by the whole temper and tone of the dis- 
cussions at the London conference. 

It is our deep conviction that negotiation of a 
convention along the lines suggested in our pro- 
posals would be for the benefit of Egypt and all 
nations and individuals using the Canal, and 
would certainly help restore the kind of peaceful 
international atmosphere which the world at pres- 
ent so desperately needs. 

In case it should be thought that what we are 
proposing conflicts with the sovereign rights of 
Egypt with regard to the Canal, which flows 
through Egyptian territory, we should at the out- 
set of our discussions make it clear that we do not 
believe the convention of 1888 and a convention of 
the kind we are suggesting supplementary to that 
of 1888 affect Egypt’s sovereign rights at all. It 
is indeed the existence of those sovereign rights 
and their continued recognition which afford the 


whole basis of our proposals. It is our desire and 
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need that there should be a definite system for 
operation, maintenance and development of the 
Canal which, while it recognizes Egyptian sov- 
ereignty, will serve dependably, for a long time 
to come, to manifest interests not only of Egypt 
but of all users of this most important waterway. 

We trust that our discussions will proceed 
amicably on this basis. Though superficially it 
may be thought by some that there is on this mat- 
ter an irreconcilable difference of principle, we 
do not believe this to be so. It would be a grave 
misfortune for the world if it were so. It is be- 
cause we are confident that there is a basis of prin- 
ciple for negotiation of an agreement which will 
properly protect the interests of all, that we have 
come to Egypt, have sought a conference with the 
Government of Egypt, and will in a reasoned way 
do our best to secure a peaceful settlement upon 
the basis of justice to both sides and such consoli- 
dation of the future of the Canal as will take it 
out of the area of political conflict and so enable 
it to serve the peaceful purposes of many millions 
of people all over the world. 

Following is the text of the 18-nation proposal : 


[For text, see BULLETIN of September 3, 1956, p. 373.] 


LETTER FROM PRIME MINISTER MENZIES TO 
PRESIDENT NASSER, SEPTEMBER 7 


Your Excertency: Our discussions have been 
conducted in an atmosphere of courteous frank- 
ness and responsibility. But they have, in our 
opinion, disclosed deep differences of approach 
and principle which it seems clear that no repeti- 
tion of debate can affect. In these circumstances, 
we consider that it would now be helpful that my 
Committee should now set down, in summary and 
objective form, the underlying purposes of the 
18-Power proposals and the nature of the reasons 
underlying them. This seems desirable because, 
as our talks have been conducted in private with- 
out records and with great informality, neither 
you nor we would desire that there should be in 
future any misunderstanding on the part of our 
principals or of yourself as to what we were pro- 
posing to your Government. 

We were authorized to present those proposals 
on behalf of the following 18 nations represented 
at the London Conference as follows (I put them 
into alphabetical order): Australia, Denmark, 
Ethiopia, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many, Iran, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 


United States of America. (Spain, at the Lon- 
don Conference, made a reservation which has 
been conveyed to you) .? 

From the outset, you will have observed that the 
18 nations have not attempted to arrive at any 
joint opinion as to the validity or otherwise of 
Egypt’s nationalisation decree. The London Con- 
ference felt that to have a debate on this point 
would be fruitless, since the Conference possessed 
no authority to make any judicial determination. 
It was therefore considered much more practical 
to work out constructive proposals which assumed 
that the act of nationalisation had occurred and 
that the problem of the payment of compensation 
to the Suez Canal Company would be properly 
dealt with, with provision for arbitration in the 
event of difference, and that what was needed was 
the establishment of principles and methods for 
the future. These should be such as would both 
in law and in fact ensure that the Suez Canal 
would continue to be an international waterway 
operated free of politics or national discrimina- 
tion, and with a financial structure so secure and 
an international confidence so high that an expand- 
ing and improving future for the Canal could be 
guaranteed. 

The proposals evolved in this atmosphere have 
been placed before you and have been much de- 
bated between us. We have, as you know, gone 
beyond the mere presentation of the proposals 
and have sought to explain and establish what 
we believe to be the large questions of principle 
involved. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary in this 
document to recapitulate all the discussions that 
have occurred on all the points of interpretation 
that The simple truth is that we 
quite early realised on both sides of the table that 
there were certain central matters without agree- 
ment upon which subsidiary matters could not 


have arisen. 


usefully be determined. 

The two crucial proposals emerging from Lon- 
don were: 

1. that operation of the Canal should be in- 
sulated from the influence of the politics of any 
nation; and 

2. that, to enable this to be done, there should 


“See p. 472. 
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be established, under an International Convention 
to which Egypt would be a party, a body charged 
with the operation, maintenance, and development 
of the Canal. Such a body, we propose, should be 
constituted of people from various countries, in- 
cluding Egypt. The members would not be sub- 
ject to political direction, and should be given in 
the Convention, with the free consent of Egypt, 
wide powers of management and finance so that 
it could inspire confidence, deal with the future 
financial requirements of the Canal, and ensure a 
non-discriminatory and non-political manage- 
ment of Canal traffic. The proposed body would 
naturally have due regard for the laws and insti- 
tutions of Egypt. 


You have with complete frankness made it clear 
to us that the existence of such a body operating 
the Suez Canal would, in the view of Egypt, be a 
derogation from Egyptian sovereignty; that it 
would in substance represent a reversal of the pol- 
icy announced by you on July 26. We cannot 
agree with this view. Nowhere in our proposals 
is there any denial of Egypt’s territorial sover- 
eignty. On the contrary, the London proposals 
expressly recognised these rights in paragraph 2 
of the resolution. The whole essence of what we 
have put forward is (to use a homely illustration) 
that Egypt’s position as the landlord of the Canal 
being completely accepted, she should proceed by 
international agreement to instal a tenant so con- 
stituted that the future of the Canal would be 
satisfactory both to its owners and to those many 
nations who use it. We believe, as we have pointed 
out, that it cannot seriously be maintained that 
when a landlord grants a lease of premises, that 
lease derogates from his ownership. The fact is 
that the lease is an expression of and conditional 
upon his ownership. On this analogy our pro- 
posals would mean that the tenant of the Canal 
would pay to Egypt a substantial rental which 
must unquestionably grow as the traffic through 
the Canal increases, and that in the meantime the 
tenant would, in the exercise of its managerial and 
financial powers, be constantly improving the 
value of Egypt’s asset. Indeed, as the “tenant” in 
this analogy would be a body which includes 
Egypt, herself, the position of Egypt would be 
éven stronger. 

In paragraph 3a of our proposals, there is a 
reference to “institutional arrangements”. As we 
felt that this phrase might be regarded as admit- 
ting of a variety of applications, we undertook the 
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Egyptian Rejection of 18-Nation Proposals 
Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 475 dated September 10 


Iam deeply disappointed at the rejection by Presi- 
| dent Nasser of Egypt of the proposals made by 18 
nations representing signatories of the 1888 treaty, 
principal users of the canal and nations whose econ- 
omies largely depend upon the canal. These na- 
tions of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and 
America put forward conciliatory proposals de- 
signed to bring about a mutually advantageous 
cooperation between Egypt and those possessing 
rights under the 1888 treaty. Only such coopera- 
tion will enable the Suez waterway to serve fully 
its intended purpose. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to the Committee | 
of Five, who presented and explained the proposals | 
of the 18 nations in Cairo in a calm and able man- | 
ner. Particular thanks are due to the chairman 
of the committee, Prime Minister Menzies of Aus- 
tralia, who was the spokesman for those forces in 
the world seeking this constructive and peaceful 
solution. 

While the recent developments are disappointing, 
the beneficiaries of the 18SS convention have rights | 
which, in the words of the preamble of that treaty, | 
are designed to “guarantee at all times and for all 
the powers the free use of the Suez Maritime Canal.” 
These rights remain, and they should be pursued 
consistently with the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter, a primary purpose of which is “to estab- 
lish conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained.” 











task of illustrating what it meant. We pointed 
out that what we were saying was merely illustra- 
tive and was not designed to narrow the broad sig- 
nificance of the proposals themselves. But, as we 
have said, one form of “institutional arrangement” 
which comes readily to mind is to be seen by ref- 
erence to the case of the International Bank for 
reconstruction and Development. That bank 
was created by agreement among a considerable 
number of nations. It was not incorporated under 
the law of any one country. It owes its existence 
to the agreement of many countries. Its powers 
are defined by an international document. With- 
out being in the technical sense incorporated un- 
der some pre-existing law it has, in fact, by its 
articles wide powers of borrowing and lending, 
and banking generally. The International Bank 
succeeds in its purpose, not only because it has ex- 
tensive powers, but also because in its capital 
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structure and growth it has enjoyed unquestioned 
confidence of a great variety of member nations. 
Its existence has not so far as we know been re- 
garded as derogating from the sovereignty of any 
nation, even though it enjoys wide immunity from 
national laws. 

We have become conscious of your firmly held 
view that there is no occasion for a canal authority 
possessing an international character, because of 
Your Excellency’s belief that Egypt is herself 
capable of conducting and ensuring the future of 
the Canal, and has never challenged the 1888 Con- 
vention or its declarations about freedom of the 
Canal. 

To answer this point, we found it necessary to 
put before you quite frankly and objectively cer- 
tain considerations which, from the point of view 
of the 18 nations we represent, nations who among 
them represent over 90 per cent of the traffic pass- 
ing through the Canal, are of vital significance. 
The traffic through the Canal has almost reached 
what might be described as a saturation point. 
Even to maintain it in its present shape requires 
the constant services of a highly skilled, experi- 
enced and specialized engineering and transporta- 
tion staff. This staff has been built up over a long 
period of years. There has been an increasing in- 
take of Egyptian personnel, but the great majority 
of the key employees are still nationals of other 
countries. From the point of view of Egypt her- 
self it is desirable that there should be a continu- 
ity of skilled operation. Such continuity, in our 
judgment, cannot be assured unless there is com- 
plete mutual confidence among those actually op- 
erating the Canal, the Government of Egypt, and 
the users of the Canal. 

sut the matter does not end there. It is clear 
that as a result of increased traflic Egypt can en- 
joy very substantial and increasing benefits from 
the Canal if the Canal can retain the confidence of 
its principal users. The number of tankers pass- 
ing through the Canal could double or treble in a 
To deal with 


such traffic, expansion of the Canal] will be neces- 


few years if such confidence exists. 
sary. Whether expansion consists of widening, 
deepening, constructing by-passes or even dupli 
cating the Canal, the capital costs will be substan- 
tial. 
time 


If these costs are to be met over a period of 


from Cana] revenues without serious cur- 
rent reductions in Kgypt’s income from the Canal 
or Without the imposit ion of burdensome increases 


of dues, they must be derived from funds accruing 
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from an increase in traffic—an increase which 
would come only if the users would maintain con- 
fidence in the Canal, and it must be remembered 
that increased dues would impose grievous bur- 
dens upon those many millions of people in the 
world who, in the long run, pay the costs and 
charges incurred by the cargoes they ultimately 


buy or sell. If expansion would not be necessary, 
it would be because the users’ confidence would be 
lacking and many of them would have found ways 
to avoid remaining dependent on the Canal. The 
benefit, therefore, which Egypt might have gained 
would be materially lessened. 

We have, therefore, in the interest of Egypt and 
the users, urged that the structure of the body ac- 
tually conducting the Canal operations should be 
such as to inspire world-wide confidence and bring 
about a capacity to raise the necessary capital sums 
because of a prevailing feeling of security on the 
part of those who may be asked to provide them. 

In short, what we have proposed is that, Egypt’s 
sovereignty being fully recognised, the actual 
operation, maintenance and expansion of the Canal 
should be reposed in a body (established under 
international convention), which would include 
people from various nations, including of course 
Egypt, with extensive fianancial powers and re- 
sponsibilities. As we believe that an international 
waterway like the Suez Canal should not become 
an instrument of the political policy of any nation 
or nations, we proposed that the members of this 
body should not be the mere delegates of any nation 
or be under any obligation to observe political in- 
structions. On the contrary, we proposed that the 
parties to the convention should select them with 
regard to their personal qualities of ability, in- 
tegrity and experience. It is true in a sense that 
our proposed convention would be an arrangement 
made between governments and that original ap- 
pointments to the proposed authority would be 
made by governments. But we firmly believe that, 
with good will and good faith, persons so ap- 
pointed could serve in a non-political manner in 
this case as readily, for instance, as do the judges 
of the Permanent International Court of Justice. 

As we have throughout emphasised, it is essen- 
tial that if it is to be a truly international water- 
way as envisaged by the 1888 Convention, there 
should be no politics in the Suez Canal, whether 
those of Egypt or of any other nation, 

Your Excellency has told us with clarity and 
frankness that you do not believe that the Canal 
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could be excluded from the politics of Egypt, since 
it is part of Egyptian territory and assets. To 
this we have pointed out that, if the Canal is to 
remain fully available for any of Egypt’s political 
purposes, subject only to the 1888 Convention, 
then the many nations using the Canal will have 
to realise that their pattern of overseas trade will 
be at any time subject to the decision of Egypt 
alone. We are, of course, conscious of your 
own view that these considerations are adequately 
met by the guarantee of freedom under the 1888 
Convention. But if that Convention is to contain 
the only limitation, it seems clear to us, as we have 
pointed out, that there could be, for political pur- 
poses, many discriminations in traffic and mar- 
shalling control which did not fall foul of the Con- 
vention; that, Canal dues being within Egypt’s 
sole control, differences of opinion as to their level 
will almost inevitably be fixed by reference to 
Egyptian budgetary needs with the strong possi- 
bility that they would be raised to the maximum 
that the traffic could bear; and that future devel- 
opment of the Canal might well be controlled by 
local budget considerations; a danger which inde- 
pendent financing by a special international body 
would entirely avert. 

We have stated and restated that the setting up 
of such a body as we have proposed would create 
such feeling of assurance in the minds of all user 
nations that the necessary financial provision could 
be secured, the burden of such matters being no 
longer the sole responsibility of Egypt herself. 
We have further emphasised that, under our pro- 
posals, there would no longer be private share- 
holders or dividends. The one nation which 
would obtain an assured annual net revenues from 
the Canal would be Egypt. 

Your Excellency has repeatedly and vigorously 
explained to us that the setting up of a Suez Canal 
body of the kind envisaged in our proposals would, 
to the eyes of Egypt, represent either foreign 
We have pointed out that 
the truth is that no arrangement for the tenancy 


domination or seizure. 


of the Canal can be either domination or seizure if 
it is freely agreed to by Egypt. And it is, as you 
know, that willing and free agreement which all 
of our negotiations have been designed to secure. 

It remains only to emphasise two other large 
matters which arise in the course of our proposals. 

The first was our proposal that the new body, 
having been constructed by international conven 
tion, should be brought into relationship with the 
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United Nations. This was done in the case of the 
International Bank by agreement with the United 
Nations which had the effect of making the bank a 
“specialised agency” under the Charter but which, 
of course, did not affect the freedom of the bank 
in the conduct of its business. Association be- 
tween our proposed body and the United Nations 
in a similar fashion could, we believe, give great 
satisfaction all around the world and, if adopted, 
would considerably strengthen international con- 
fidence and security. 

We also proposed an Arbitral Commission to 
settle disputes. There might be disputes as to the 
equitable return which Egypt should have from 
the Canal. There might, in the course of the 
years, be other disputes involving one or more 
of the constituent nations. Any such matters, if 
they could not be resolved by agreement, should 
be arbitrated upon by an independent commission 
enjoying international confidence. Our proposal 
did not mean that such an Arbitral Commission 
would be the authority to deal with the normal 
problems which arise in the course of management, 
such as claims which might arise in relation to the 
employment of people or contracts with subsidiary 
contractors. To the extent to which contracts 
might be entered into in respect of such normal 
matters, they would be contracts made, for the 
most part, in Egypt and we did not contemplate 
that in respect of such matters the normal juris- 
diction of the Egyptian courts should be excluded. 
It would be only in any dispute of a genuinely 
international character that the jurisdiction of 
the Arbitral Cammission would be invoked. 

At the London Conference, it was agreed by all 
the nations represented that any arrangement 
entered into must be completely fair to Egypt 
and must pay scrupulous regard to Egypt’s terri- 
torial sovereignty. Our whole presentation of the 
matter to Your Excellency has been made in that 
spirit and with that desire. It is for this reason 
that we have repeatedly pointed out that, while 
representing nations who are users of the Canal, 
we are deeply and urgently concerned in obtain- 
ing the highest possible measure of confidence and 
an effective and practical guaranteed freedom and 
future for the Canal. There are in our proposals 
marked advantages for Egypt which we have dis- 
cussed at leneth but which we now summarise as 


follows: 


(a) Egypt's ownership of the Canal being ree- 
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ognised, it is to her great advantage to have the 
Canal maintained and improved and made more 
profitable as the years go on; 

(b) The future financial burdens involved in 
such maintenance and improvement would be car- 
ried and handled by the new body and therefore 
Egypt would in fact be relieved of them; 

(c) Egypt alone would draw profit from the 
Canal; 

(d) A just and fair method of compensating 
the shareholders of the Suez Canal Company 
would have been agreed upon; 

(e) The dangerous tension now existing inter- 
nationally would be relaxed on terms satisfactory 
to the user nations and entirely consistent with 
Egypt's proper dignity, independence, and owner- 
ship, and thus a real contribution would be made 
to the peaceful settlement of international prob- 
lems. 


It is the understanding of the Committee that 
you have taken the position that you are unable to 
accept the basic proposals put before you. I 
would be grateful if Your Excellency would in- 
form the Committee whether or not its under- 
standing is correct, supplementing your state- 
ment with such views as you may care to express. 
If, unfortunately, the understanding of the Com- 
mittee is correct, the task entrusted to the Com- 
mittee by the 18 Powers of presenting and explain- 
ing these proposals and ascertaining the attitude 
of the Egyptian Government with respect to them 
would have been carried out. In such an event, 
there would appear to be no alternative other than 
for the Committee to request Your Excellency to 
receive it at your early convenience so that it may 
be prepared, after a final conversation with you, 
to take its leave. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 


R. G. Menzies 


LETTER FROM PRIME MINISTER MENZIES TO 
PRESIDENT NASSER, SEPTEMBER 7 


Your Excettency: At the Suez conference in 
London, the Spanish delegation requested that, in 
the event the Suez Committee was unable to reach 
agreement with Your Excellency in the matter of 
an international board for the Suez Canal, the 
Committee should bring to your attention the 
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Spanish proposal at the conference. The Suez 
Committee has accordingly asked me to direct 
your attention to the Spanish proposal, text of 
which is enclosed. 

Yours sincerely, 


R. G. Menzies 


Spanish Proposal 


The Spanish delegation proposes modifying paragraph 
2 of point 3 of the 18-power statement as follows: (3) 
to achieve these results on a permanent and reliable basis 
there should be established by convention: (a) Institu- 
tional arrangements for cooperation between Egypt and 
other interested nations in the operation, maintenance and 
development of the Canal and for harmonizing and safe- 
guarding their respective interests in the Canal. To 
this end, and on the Egyptian Board which operates, 
maintains and develops the Canal, there should be an 
adequate representation of the community of nations 
using it. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT NASSER TO PRIME 
MINISTER MENZIES, SEPTEMBER 9 


Your Excetiency: I have received your letter 
of September 7, 1956, relating to the meetings held 
between us and the committee headed by you and 
representing 18 of the governments which partici- 
pated in the London Conference on the Suez 
Canal. 

Your committee will recall that during those 
meetings, I took up various basic points and com- 
mented upon them. 

You have referred to the 18 countries as repre- 
senting over 90 percent of the users of the canal. 
Beside this being distinctly a statistical exaggera- 
tion, our understanding of the term “users of the 
includes those countries which, even 
though they have no ships passing through the 
canal, use the canal for the passage of the bulk of 
their foreign trade. An illustration of this would 
be such countries as Australia, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, India, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Ethiopia and the Sudan. 

Furthermore, the principle of sovereignty, the 


canal” 


right of ownership and the dignity of nations 
are all deeply involved in this problem. 

At least in appearance, the starting point of the 
present crisis was July 26, 1956 when, in the exer- 
cise of one of its prerogatives, the Government of 
Kgypt nationalized the company which bore the 
name of The Universal Maritime Company of the 


Suez Canal. That the Government of Egypt was 
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fully entitled to nationalize that Egyptian com- 
pany cannot be seriously contested. 

In nationalizing that company, the Government 
of Egypt stated unequivocally that it considers 
itself bound by the 1888 Convention guaranteeing 
the freedom of passage through the Suez Canal 
and its readiness to give full and equitable com- 
pensation to shareholders. 

Furthermore, on August 12, the Government of 
Egypt announced its willingness to sponsor, with 
the other governments signatories to the Constan- 
tinople Convention of 1888 a conference to which 
would be invited the other governments whose 
ships pass through the Suez Canal, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the Constantinople Convention 
and considering the conclusion of an agreement 
between all these governments, reaffirming and 
guaranteeing the freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal. Parallel to this, nowhere and no 
date could be found where or when the Govern- 
ment of Egypt violated any of its international 
obligations concerning the Suez Canal. 

At the same time, for nearly fifty days and in 
spite of the difficulties created by France and the 
United Kingdom, and by segments of the former 
Suez Canal Company, the traffic through the canal 
has been going with regularity and efficiency. 
The crisis and the so-called “grave situation” are, 
therefore, artificially created by the abovemen- 
tioned quarters, as witness, among other things: 

A. Statements containing threats of force 

B. Mobilization and movements of troops by 
France and the United Kingdom 

C. Inciting employees and pilots working in the 
Suez Canal to abruptly abandon their work, by 
France and the United Kingdom and some offli- 
cials of the former Suez Canal Company 

D. Hostile economic measures taken against 
Egypt. 

With all this going on, we have been repeatedly 
made to listen to references to a “peaceful solu- 
tion” and to “free negotiations” in order to achieve 
such a solution. Need one emphasize the contra- 
diction between the palpable reality and the pro- 
fessed aim? If there is anything which flagrantly 
violates and disdains the letter and spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations, it is such acts of at- 
tempted intimidation, economic pressure and in- 
citement to sabotage. 

In distinct contrast to this, the Government of 
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Egypt has announced its full readiness to nego- 
tiate a peaceful solution in conformity with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations. This remains to be the policy 
and the intent of the Egyptian Government. 

We have studied most carefully all the proposals 
submitted in and outside the London conference 
with regard to this problem, including the pro- 
posals of the 18 countries which the Committee 
represents. We find ourselves in agreement with 
the 18 countries when they state that the solution 
must: 


A. Respect the sovereign rights of Egypt 

B. Safeguard the freedom of passage through 
the Suez Canal in accordance with the Suez Canal 
Convention of October 29, 1888 

C. Respect Egypt’s right of ownership 

D. Ensure the efficient and dependable opera- 
tion, maintenance and development of the canal. 


When, however, we come to consider the ways 
and means proposed by the Committee to attain 
these objectives we find that they are self-defeat- 
ing and that they lead to opposite results from 
those aimed at. 

The “definite system” as proposed by the Com- 
mittee would, in fact, mean “taking over the opera- 
tion of the canal” as circulated by the sponsoring 
governments immediately before the Conference 
among the governments invited, and as in sub- 
stance maintained throughout in spite of the vari- 
ance of expression. The system proposed is 
bound to be considered and treated by the people 
of Egypt as hostile, as infringing upon their 
rights and their sovereignty, all of which pre- 
cludes real cooperation. 

It can, moreover, be asked whether it was the 
Suez Canal Company which guaranteed the free- 
dom of passage through the canal? Was it not 
indeed the Government of Egypt who safeguarded 
and still safeguards that freedom of passage? 
Would this freedom be or could it in actual prac- 
tice be safeguarded by the proposed Suez Canal 
Board? Is it not to be expected that this board 
would be, not a source of comfort and help, but a 
source of misunderstanding and trouble? 

In all this we keep constantly in our mind the 
vital importance of genuine international coop- 
eration as distinct from domination of any coun- 
try, be it single domination as the one which 
Egypt just got rid of, or collective domination as 
would inevitably be considered the system pro- 
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posed by the Committee. Any attempt to impose 
such a system would indeed be the signal for in- 
calculable strife and would plunge the Suez Canal 
into the turmoil of politics instead of, as the Com- 
mittee professed to want, insulating it from polli- 
tics. 

Whatever the system of operation of the canal 
is going to be, it will depend on the close, full and 
willing cooperation of the people of Egypt among 
whom and through whose country the canal runs. 
It is obvious that such indispensable cooperation 
‘-annot be had if the people will consider the op- 
erating body as hostile and as against their sov- 
ereignty, their rights and their dignity. 
Strangely enough those who pose as protagonists 
of “insulating” the Suez Canal from politics have 
been the authors of many acts which diametrically 
contradict this announced purpose. What is the 
“internationalization” of the Suez Canal? The 
convening of the London Conference on the Suez 
Canal with, for the most part, tactically selected 
invitees, the delegating of the five member com- 
mittee, the threats, the deployment of armed 
forces and the economic measures—what are all 
these if not politics? 

You have mentioned that the delegates of any 
nation represented in the proposed Suez Canal 
Board should not be under any obligation to ob- 
serve political instructions. They will, neverthe- 
less, be nationals of their respective countries and 
subjects of their respective governments, and it 
will be extremely unlikely that they will be im- 
mune from the influence of such relationships. 
The similes you have put forth of the Inter- 
national Bank and the International Court of Jus- 
tice do not, in our opinion, either hold or convince. 
We believe that the real insulation of the canal 
from politics would be best guaranteed by a 
solemn and internationally binding commitment 
in the form of either a reaffirmation or a renewal 
of the 1888 Convention, either of which, as we have 
already declared, is acceptable to us. It has been 
alleged that the Government of Egypt aims at 
discriminating against one of the countries you 
represent, namely, the United Kingdom and that 
the Government of Egypt has among its objec- 
tives the disruption of British economy and the 
interruption of the line of trade and supply of 
the United Kingdom through the Suez Canal. It 
is clear beyond doubt that nothing could be 
farther from the truth and no one could validly 
point out one single reason why and for what use- 
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ful purpose the Government of Egypt should en- 
tertain such policy. 

International confidence was also mentioned by 
you. I have, in this connection, called your at- 
tention to the fact that confidence is a two-way 
proposition and that while the confidence of other 
nations is important, that of the Egyptian people 
is at least of equal importance in this respect and 
it cannot be had if the Egyptian people are, as a 
result of certain acts and policies, impelled to 
doubt and lose faith in the existence of inter- 
national justice and the rule of law in international 
relations. If the real objective is to secure the 
freedom of passage through the Suez Canal, the 
answer is there: namely that passage through the 
Canal has always been and continues to be free. 
The only danger to this freedom of passage stems 
from the threats, the redeployment of armed 
forces, the incitation of employees and workers to 
sabotage the operation of the canal, and the eco- 
nomic measures against Egypt. If, on the other 
hand as it seems, the objective is to amputate and 
to sever from the very body of Egypt one of its 
main parts, if the aim is to deprive Egypt of an 
integral part of its territory, we should be told 
of it. It should be abundantly clear by now that 
Egypt, by the very nature of things, is vitally in- 
terested in the maintenance of peace and security, 
not only around the Suez Canal, but also through- 
out the area in which it exists and all over the 
world. It should be equally clear that, if only 
by sheer self-interest, Egypt is devoted to free- 
dom of passage through the canal and is equally 
devoted to the concept of an efficient, enlightened 
and progressive operation of the canal, without 
any discrimination or any exploitation whatso- 
ever. 

I wish to refer in this last connection to my hav- 
ing mentioned to the Committee that the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt is ready to enter into a bind- 
ing arrangement concerning the establishment of 
just and equitable tolls and charges. As for the 
future development of the Suez Canal to which 
you referred, I wish to reiterate that the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt is determined to do everything 
possible in this respect, that it has already an- 
nounced its intention to carry out the development 
program which was planned by the former Canal 
Company and other programs of much wider 
scope and longer range. It is our announced 
policy that the Suez Canal Authority is an inde- 
pendent authority with an independent budget, 
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empowered with all the necessary powers with- 
out being limited by Government rules and sys- 
tems. We have also announced our intention to 
earmark an adequate percentage of the revenues 
of the canal to its future development and to devi- 
ate none of the revenues needed for such develop- 
ment to other channels. Both for the develop- 
ment and for the operation of the canal, the 
Government of Egypt does and always will be 
ready to benefit by the knowledge and experience 
of highly qualified experts from all over the world. 

The crux of the present situation is, in our 
opinion, that the proposed system in itself and 
in what has accompanied it, and what it involves, 
aims at securing for a group of the users of the 
canal control of it by their taking over its opera- 
tion. 

The paper which was circulated among the 
countries invited to the London Conference 
shortly before it convened and which seems to be 
until now a guide as to the still maintained ob- 
jectives of the sponsoring countries reads: 

Proposal for the Establishment of an International 

Authority for the, Suez Canal 


1. France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
are in agreement that at the Conference a resolution 
shall be tabled for setting up an international authority 
for the Suez Canal on the following lines: 

2. The purposes and functions of this international 


authority would be 
1) To take over the operation of the canal 
2) To ensure its efficient functioning as a free, open 
and secure international waterway in accordance with 

the principles of the Suez Canal convention of 1888 

3) To arrange for the payment of fair compensation 
to the Suez Canal Company 

4) To ensure to Egypt an equitable return which 
will take into account all legitimate Egyptian rights 
and interests. 

Failing agreement with the Company or with Egypt on 
either of the last two points, the matter would be re- 
ferred to an arbitral commission of three members to be 
appointed by the International Court of Justice. 

3. The constituent organs of the international author- 
ity would be 

1) A council of administration, the members of which 
would be nominated by the powers chiefly interested in 
navigation and seaborne trade through the canal 

2) The necessary technical, working and administra- 


tive organs. 
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4. The powers of the international authority would in 
particular include 
1) The carrying out of all necessary works 
2) The determination of the tolls, dues and other 
charges on a just and equitable basis 
3) Ali questions of finance 
4) General powers of administration and control. 
Weare convinced that any unbiased study of this 
circular would leave the reader with but one con- 
viction, namely, that the purpose is to take the 
Suez Canal out of the hands of Egypt and put it 
into some other hands. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more provocative to the people of Egypt 
than this. An act of such a nature is both self 
defeating and of a nature to generate friction, mis- 
understanding and continuous strife. It would be, 
in other words, not the end, but the beginning of 
trouble. 
I would like, on the other hand to reaffirm that 
the policy of my Government remains to be 


A. The freedom of passage through the Suez 
Canal, and its secure use without discrimination 

B. The development of the Suez Canal to meet 
the future requirements of navigation 

C. The establishment of just and equitable tolls 
and charges 

D. Technical efficiency of the Suez Canal. 


We trust that the Suez Canal will thus be in- 
sulated from politics and will, instead of being a 
source of conflict, become again a link of coopera- 
tion and of mutual benefit and better understand- 
ing between the nations of the earth. Further- 
more, we are confident that by carrying out this 
policy and extending its good will in every direc- 
tion, Egypt will best be able to contribute to the 
welfare and happiness of the world as well as to 
its own happiness and welfare. 


Letters of Credence 
France 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the French 
Republic, Hervé Alphand, presented his creden- 
tials to President Eisenhower September 10. For 
the text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
text of the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 476. 
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Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 


Press release 486 dated September 13 

Secretary Dulles: I am sorry that I was a 
minute or two late, but I thought that it would 
be much more useful if I delayed coming until 
you could have in your hands a mimeographed 
copy of the prepared statement which I wished to 
make. You now have it, and I will read the 
statement.’ 


Statement on Suez 


The United States, as has been made clear, seeks 
a just and peaceful solution of the Suez question. 
Within this context, we gave wholehearted co- 
operation to the London conference of 22 nations. 
There, 18 countries, including the United States, 
representing over 90 percent of the ownership of 
vessels passing through the canal, joined in an 
expression of views designed to furnish, we 
thought, a proper and reasonable basis for work- 
ing out the question of the operation of the canal 
in accordance with the 1888 convention. These 
views were presented and explained to the Govern- 
ment of Egypt by a five-nation committee under 
the chairmanship of the Right Honorable Robert 
Menzies, the Prime Minister of Australia. The 
Government of Egypt was unwilling to agree to 
negotiate on the basis which the overwhelming 
majority of the users suggested. In these circum- 
stances, it had to be considered what further steps 
could be taken toward a just, yet peaceful, settle- 
ment. 

Prime Minister Eden in his speech yesterday 
set forth the concept of an association of users of 
the Suez Canal. Prior to his making that speech, 
the United States had informed him that if the 
United Kingdom alone or in association with 
others should propose a users’ association to be 
organized by the 18 sponsors of the London pro- 


*The following nine paragraphs were also released 
separately as press release 485 dated Sept. 13. 
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posals, or such of them as were so disposed, and 
perhaps others, the United States would partici- 
pate in such a users’ association. We assume that 
such an organization would act as agent for the 
users and would exercise on their behalf the rights 
which are theirs under the 1888 convention and 
seek such cooperation with Egypt as would achieve 
the results designed to be guaranteed by that con- 
vention. 

The 18 nations, meeting in London, joined in a 
common approach to the problem, feeling that it 
was to their best interest to concert their efforts. 

Certain things are, I think, clear: 

1. the user nations have rights under the 1888 
treaty ; 

2. these rights cannot legally be nullified by 
unilateral Egyptian action; 

3. it is normal for users to seek to work in asso- 
ciation when rights which they possess jointly are 
in jeopardy. 

So we think it is wise that voluntary cooperation 
among the users of the canal should continue. 
We do not believe that their rights can be ade- 
quately safeguarded if each nation, much less if 
each ship, fends for itself. We believe that, under 
present circumstances, practical cooperation with 
Egypt can be effectively achieved only if the users 
are organized so that they can deal jointly with 
Egypt and Egypt deal with them jointly. 

We are thus prepared to participate in a users’ 
organization on the basis which I indicated. It is 
our thought that the users’ association would, 
among other things, provide qualified pilots for 


the users’ 


ships; would initially receive the dues 
from the ships of members of the association 
passing through the canal, which sums would be 
used to defray the expenses of the organization 
and to pay appropriate compensation to Egypt 
for its contribution to the maintenance of the 
‘canal and the facilities of transit; and, so far as 
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practical, arrange for the pattern of traffic of the 
member vessels through the canal. 

It is our hope that perhaps practical, on-the- 
spot arrangements for cooperation can be achieved 
without prejudice to the rights of anyone. This 
may provide a provisional de facto working ar- 
rangement until formal agreements can be 
reached. 

Of course, we recognize that what is now sug- 
gested provides no permanent solution. We shall 
be unremitting in our efforts to seek by peaceful 
means a just solution giving due recognition to 
the rights of all concerned, including Egypt. 

It is in this spirit that the United States and, 
we hope, other Suez Canal users will seek asso- 
ciation with each other. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Director General of the 
Egyptian Information Department said yester- 
day, in commenting on the association as it was 
described by Prime Minister Eden, that he re- 
garded it as an “act of provocation with the ob- 
vious aim of creating a situation resulting in 
armed aggression against Egypt and leading to 
war.” In view of this comment, Mr. Secretary, 
do we intend to go ahead with plans to set this 
association up and hope that the Egyptians will 
change their minds? 


A. I may say that that initial reaction reflected 
from Egypt does not deter us from proceeding 
with this program. We believe that the program 
is not yet sufficiently understood by the Egyptian 
Government. We hope that on reflection they 
will recognize that it is an honest effort to try to 
achieve on a practical day-to-day working basis 
a solution of the problem of getting ships through 
the canal. 

I recall that at a press conference held here 2 
or 3 weeks ago,? I said that the great difficulty with 
this situation was not that the problems them- 
selves were unsolvable but that they became un- 
solvable in the context of great concepts such as 
“sovereignty” and “dignity” and “grandeur” and 
“the East versus the West,” and things of that 
sort. The problems should be solvable if you 
break them down to concrete things, such as who 
are going to be the pilots; where are they going to 
be; are they qualified pilots; do we have a right 
to pilots of our own choosing if they are qualified 
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or has Egypt the right to impose upon our vessels 
pilots of its own choosing; what is the pattern of 
traffic? 

Now, in our talks at Cairo—talks of the com- 
mittee on which we were so ably represented by 
Mr. Henderson for the United States * and so ably 
led by Prime Minister Menzies—the members of 
the committee were unable to get the problem 
down to that basis. But perhaps—and this is our 
hope—if we get operating problems out of the 
hands of the diplomats, the statesmen, and get it 
down perhaps into a situation where practical ship 
operators are dealing with practical people on the 
part of Egypt, maybe some of these problems will 
be solvable. 

The idea that this is a program which is de- 
signed to impose some regime upon Egypt is fan- 
tastic. That is not at all the concept. 





Sending Ships Around Cape 

Q. Mr. Secretary, if Eqypt should resist this 
plan, are there other peaceful alternatives that you 
envisage? 


A. Well, if we cannot work out at the working 
level a program for getting ships through the 
canal on acceptable terms, and if physical force 
should be used to prevent passage, then obviously, 
as far as the United States is concerned, the alter- 
native for us at least would be to send our vessels 
around the Cape. Now, of course, that would in- 
volve inconvenience, cost, delays. But we have 
given a very careful study to that whole problem, 
and we believe that it is solvable. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did President Eisenhower ap- 
prove your statement that you just read to us? 
Did you confer with him about it this morning? 


A. Yes, and he has approved it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the event that we would 
have to send our vessels around the Cape because 
the Egyptians refused to cooperate, would we 
hope that other of the principal ship users would 
do the same thing rather than resort to force? 


A. Well, we have often said, and the President 
has most authoritatively said, that in his opinion 
force, if justifiable at all, is only justifiable as a 
last resort. So, if there are alternatives to the use 

*>Loy W. Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration. 
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of force, we believe that they should be fully ex- 
plored and exhausted. But it is not our purpose 
to try to bring about a concerted boycotting of the 
canal. I think under those conditions each coun- 
try would have to decide for itself what it wanted 
its vessels to do. 

I repeat that we do not feel that the economic 
situation which would result from sending ships 
around the Cape would in any sense be catastrophic 
or beyond the capacity to deal with it. There has 
been very careful thinking and study which has 
been going on in that respect by the Director of 
Defense Mobilization in concert with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

There are certain tankers that are now in moth- 
balls, belonging to the Maritime Administration 
and Military Sea Transport reserve fleets, which 
are going to be taken out of mothballs. That 
decision has already been made. And plans are 
in the making which in our opinion would save the 
Western World from an economic disaster if, un- 
fortunately, passage through the canal should be 
physically interrupted by Egypt. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, a detail in connection with 
just what you have been talking about—obviously 
you have been studying it, as you indicate, as to 
what other crises would develop if traffic through 
the canal would stop, including what would happen 
to the delivery of oil. It has been persistently 
speculated that we have reached some kind of pre- 
liminary agreement with our allies on helping 
with the delivery of oil, and Mr. Mollet this morn- 
ing is reported as telling the Government in Paris 
that we have gone so far as to underwrite the 
purchase of oil with American dollars if that 


should happe n. What can you tell us about that? 


A. There have been exchanges of views as to 
what would happen in the unfortunate contin- 
gency to which I refer. We earnestly hope it will 
not happen, because, if it did happen, it would 
be a very serious blow to many countries. These 
are not only the countries which depend upon oil, 
but, if the tankers don’t go through the canal and 
help pay for the expense of maintaining the canal, 
then a very heavy burden is going to fall upon 
other kinds of shipping that is going to go through 
the canal. That burden would primarily fall 
upon countries of Asia rather than upon countries 
of Europe. 

Now, as to working this out, there have been 


studies which have taken place, at the working 
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level primarily, as between the people on our side 
who are knowledgeable with reference to this ques- 
tion of oil and the rerouting that would be re- 
quired, and also they have been in contact with 
those of other countries who are similarly know]- 
edgeable. Now, obviously, if you shift a certain 
amount of oil from the sterling area to the dollar 
area, that will increase the burden on dollar ex- 
change of some countries which are short of dol- 
lars. All countries of Europe are not short of 
dollars, but some are. In that event, there could 
be made available the loaning capacity of the 
Export-Import Bank. There have been no com- 
mitments of any definitive nature given in that 
respect. But it has been pointed out that the 
Export-Import Bank, under its charter, has a 
responsibility to help finance exports from the 
United States; and if there should be oil exports 
from the United States which could not be ade- 
quately financed by the buyers, then that financing 
might be a matter which the Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank would consider as part of 
the bank’s function in financing exports from the 
United States. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, if Egypt were, as you said, to 
use physical force to prevent the passage of ships 
of the canal users’ association through the canal, 
would you then regard that as a violation of 
Egypt's treaty obligations and therefore as an act 
of aggression? 

A. I would say this: It is our view that, if the 
Kgyptian Government sought to interfere with the 
operations of this users’ organization, or refused 
to take the necessary measures for insuring the 
execution of the convention of 1888, as it is bound 
to do by that convention, that would be a breach 
by Egypt of the convention. In this event, the 
parties to or beneficiaries of the convention would, 
in our opinion, be free to take steps to assure their 
rights through the United Nations or through 
other acticn appropriate to the circumstances. 

Q. What do you mean by “other action appro- 
priate to the circumstances,” Mr. Secretary? 


A. Well, if you will tell me the circumstances, 
I will try to tell you the appropriate action. 


(). Yes, may I do that, sir? If they prevent 
this physical passage and you referred to the 
l/nited Nations 


A. Yes. 
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Q. Would you regard the nation whose ships 
were stopped as entitled under the self-defense 
provisions of the United Nations Charter to de- 
jend itself against the violation of the treaty? 


A. Well, I would say, if a vessel in innocent 
passage was attacked and if it had any means to 
defend itself, it would be entitled to use those 
means. I don’t know whether that answers your 
question or not, because most of these vessels that 
go through are in fact unarmed. 


How Association Would Operate 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you explain how it is 
anticipated that this association would go into op- 
eration? For example, is it planned that it would 
organize a convoy of ships of its own pilots and 
approach the canal and ask Colonel Nasser to go 
through? 


A. Well, I would expect that there would be 
contact, as I say, not with the head of the Egyp- 
tian Government, because the purpose here is to get 
the operating problems out of the domain of the 
politicians, the heads of government, and the dip- 
lomats and try to get it down to rock bottom. The 
Egyptian Government has people there who are 
operating people, concerned with the operation of 
this canal. And I suppose there would be some- 
body representing this association who himself is 
a qualified person in maritime matters who knows 
about the canal and the sending of ships through 
it, and there would be a practical talk there and the 
users’ agent might say, “Now, here we have got a 
vessel, Mr. X; you haven’t got any good pilot to 
put aboard this vessel. We have got a pilot who 
is well qualified. He has been working for the 
Suez Canal Company here for the last 15 years. 
We would be glad to put him on the boat. And 
we hope that under those circumstances you will 
accept him as a qualified pilot to take the boat 
through the canal.” And I would hope that under 
those circumstances the Egyptian operating au- 
thority would say, “Sure, we don’t waive our right ; 
perhaps we claim we may have the legal right to 
hire and fire all the pilots, but let’s leave aside the 
question of legal rights, reserving them. You go 
ahead and go through the canal.” We hope that 


is What would happen. 

VY. Mr. Secretary, another subject. President 
Kisenhower this week told his press conference 
that he is personally in favor of giving the public 
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an accounting of funds spent by the State and De- 
fense Departments for travel abroad by Congress- 
men in fiscal 1956. However, he advised the re- 
porters to attempt to get the information first from 
proper chairmen of congressional committees. 
This reporter has so attempted but has been told 
by one of the chairmen that the State Department 
itself is holding out an accounting of such funds 
even from Congress. Can you then help us obtain 
a breakdown of how your $800000 contingency 
fund was spent in fiscal *56 and give us details on 
which congressional committees spent how much in 
counterpart funds last year? 


A. Well, I have to tell you, I can’t do it this 
morning. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it has been reported that the 
plan for the users’ association originated here in 
Washington. Can you say if that is true? 


A. Well, I will say there has been very intensive 
thought given to this project here in Washington, 
but not just by the Department of State. There 
has been very close working cooperation in this 
matter over the last few days with the British and 
French Governments through their Ambassadors. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that you did not 
favor an organize ad boycott of the canal, but at 
the same time there have been these programs and 
planning going on which in effect is a boycott of 


I am a little 


the canal. Can you explain that? 


puzzle d by that. 


A. It is not a boycott of the canal, as far as I 
know, to refrain from using force to get through 
the canal. If force is interposed by Egypt, then 
I do not call it a boycott to avoid using force to 
shoot your way through. We do not intend to 
shoot our way through. It may be we have the 
rizht to do it, but we don’t intend to do it as far 
as the United States is concerned. And to sug- 
gest that not to shoot your way through the canal 
is a boycott of the canal is something which I can- 
not understand. If we are met by force, which 
we can only overcome by shooting, we don’t intend 
to go into that shooting. Then we intend to send 
our boats around the Cape. But that is certainly 


not a boycott of the canal. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has our participation in the 
USE rs’ association be en contingent on the re be ng 


more members than just Britain and France? 
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A. No. We expressed our position, I think, 
most carefully in the statement which the State 
Department gave out yesterday * and which was 
repeated in what I said today. We believe that 
this project should be developed by the group of 
18, possibly others, and that it should not be initi- 
ated just as a three-party proposal. If it should 
happen that nobody else is willing to go along, 
then we would go along just on a three-party 
basis. But, I can say to you we already have con- 
fidence that there will be others than the three 
who will go along with this project. 


Q. Mr. Secretary— 


A. If you will just let me add a word here. If 
you think in terms of the actual users of the canal, 
there are relatively quite a few who play a pre- 
dominant role in that part. You can count on the 
fingers of one hand—and I’m not including my 
thumb—the fingers of one hand, the nations whose 
citizens are equitable owners of two-thirds of the 
traffic that goes through the canal. You can count 
on the fingers of one hand, including the thumb, 
that is five, the countries of ownership of approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the tonnage that goes through 
the canal. So that in fact there is a very high 
concentration of interest when you think in terms 
of users. 

Now, we hope that others than the big users 





will join. But when you get down to the problem 
of practically dealing with this problem, there are 
a relatively few number of countries who have 
a large stake in the situation. I say a large stake 
in the situation directly in terms of shipping. 
Of course, many have a large stake in the situ- 
ation in terms of their economy. 


Q. Could you name the five countries for us, sir? 


A. I thought I had it on a slip of paper, but I 
don’t have. Subject to correction of the record, 





‘Lincoln White, Acting Chief of the News Division, on 
Sept. 12 told correspondents: “If the United Kingdom 
alone, or in association with others, should propose a 
users’ association to be organized by the 18 nations which 
sponsored the London proposals, or such of them as were 
so disposed, and perhaps others, the United States will 
participate in such a users’ association. We assume 
that the users’ association would exercise on behalf of the 
users the rights which are theirs under the 1888 con- 
vention and seek such cooperation with Egypt as would 
achieve the results designed to be guaranteed by that 
convention.” 
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my recollection is the five countries are the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Norway, France, and 
Italy. 


Japanese Negotiations With U.S.S.R. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, yesterday the State Depart- 
ment and Japan simultaneously—there is an- 
other area of interest too—but yesterday Japan 
and the United States together published an aide 
memoire on the United States view of the terri- 
torial question as involved in a Japanese negoti- 
ation with Russia’ Can you tell us why that aide 
memoire was made public and what the implica- 
tions are as contained in it as with respect to 
Japan's possible negotiations with Moscow? 


A. The aide memoire reflected the United States 
views on certain matters as to which we had been 
interrogated by the Japanese Government. The 
aide memoire was made public because the Japa- 
nese Government, and we ourselves, felt that it 
would be useful at this stage to make it public. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the British Foreign Office an- 
nounced this morning that it would be unable to 
go along with your view on the recognition of the 
Kuriles as being Japanese territory. I wonder if 
you have anything to say about that. 


A. No, I’m not acquainted with the statement 
which you allude to. 


Q. I'd like to ask you, sir—you say you try to 
take this out of the realm of diplomacy and out 
of the realm of politicians—would you give us 
the names of the companies and the representa- 
tives of those companies in this country who have 
participated in and initiated these talks on the 
users’ association agreement? 


A. The plan had been conceived and initiated 
by diplomats, I would hope statesmen. The execu- 
tion of the plan would be in the hands, I hope, of 
operating officials. 


Q. Well, now, who are the persons with whom— 
you say you have already discussed this with per- 
sons outside the State Department in this country. 
Now, who are those persons ? 


A. Excuse me. I did not say that I had dis- 


cussed this plan with persons outside the State 


° See p. 484. 
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Department, other than the British and French 
diplomats. 


Q. You mentioned you could count on your 
hand, without the thumb, the people who did all 
the planning. You said you had had discussions 
with people who own most of the traffic, and then 
you had had some discussions with people in this 
country—now, who are those people? 


A. No. I learned those statistics not by dis- 
cussions with shipping people but by reading 
books that have been published which gave the 
statistics of the passage through the canal. 


Q. Have you had any discussions with big-busi- 
ness people who were concerned? 


A. I have had no discussions whatever with so- 
called big-business people about this project. 
There have been discussions which have been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Director of De- 
fense Mobilization as to what would be done if 
the canal was blocked in order to supply Western 
Europe with vital oil. Those have involved talks 
which I think have been going on primarily in 
New York with representatives of some of the 
companies. 


Israeli Shipping 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the expression used is “users 
of the canal.” Now, if the shipping has been pre- 
vented by the Egyptians for the past 8 years, 
would this association in any way guarantee or 
enable Israeli shipping to pass through the canal 
under the 1888 treaty? 


A. Well, I am afraid that the users’ association 
is not going to be in the position to “guarantee” 
anything to anybody; we can’t even guarantee 
anything to our own ships. But, certainly, I 
think that we cannot be oblivious to the fact, in 
estimating the overall situation, that the United 
Nations Security Council has found that Egypt 
was already in violation of the 1888 treaty with 
reference to the transit of Israeli ships or cargoes. 
That was the decision taken in 1951.’ 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Sir Anthony Eden indicated 


*For an announcement on the organization of the Mid- 
dle East Emergency Committee, see BULLETIN of Sept. 3, 
1956, p. 874. 

*Tbid., Sept. 17, 1951, p. 479. 
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yesterday that Britain would brook no interfer- 
ence with the users’ association taking ships 
through the canal. You stated today that, if the 
Egyptians used force to prevent their ships going 
through, the United States ships will go around 
the Cape rather than try to force their way 
through. Does this put us in conflict with the 
British position on this? 


A. Well, I think that each nation has to decide 
for itself what action it will take to defend and, 
if possible, realize its rights which it believes it 
has as a matter of treaty. I do not recall, but 
perhaps you do recall accurately, just exactly what 
Sir Anthony Eden said on this point. I did not 
get the impression that there was any undertaking 
or pledge given by him to shoct their way through 
the canal. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have either you or the Presi- 
dent received any communications from the Rus- 
sians on the Suez Canal matter? 


A. No, we have not. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Suez Canal Company has 
authorized its pilots to leave this weekend. This 
would close the canal—at least the major part of 
the trafic that would go through it. It would 
have serious effect upon it. Have any steps been 
taken to keep the pilots on the job until the results 
of this users’ convention proposal are known? 


A. Well, there are no “steps,” as you put it, 
that can be taken to keep them on the job. They 
are free people. They were formerly employees 
of a company which the Egyptians have purported 
to liquidate. And I do not know of anyone who 
can compel them to stay on the job. 

The United States believes that it would be de- 
sirable that those pilots should continue to be 
available to assist in the navigation of the canal 
and that they might, perhaps, go into the employ 
of this users’ association if and when it is organ- 
ized. Of course, it can’t be organized overnight. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said in speaking of the 
organization “if and when it is organized.” Is 
there any doubt in your mind that it will be organ- 
ized, and have you had any word from Italy and 
Norway that they will participate? 


A. I would not like to comment about particu- 
lar governments other than my own. I should 
not have used the words “if and when”—that was, 
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perhaps, falling into legal jargon, which I should 
have forgotten by now. I would say, “when it is 
organized.” 


Question of German Unification 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you favor holding bilateral 
talks between Germany and the Soviet Union on 
unification, as suggested by the latest note Bonn 
sent Moscow, and do you think those talks now 
would have a chance of being successful? 


A. Well, we have no concrete reason to feel that 
there is any change of heart on the part of the 
Soviet Union with respect to the unification of 
Germany. On the other hand, we do believe that 
the pressure must be kept constantly on that situa- 
tion. It was only because the pressure was kept 
constantly on the situation that they agreed, fi- 
nally, to the Austrian State Treaty and the libera- 
tion of Austria. I would have said that shortly 
before May 1955 we would not have thought that 
there was any hope of an Austrian treaty. It 
came, when it did come, as a complete surprise— 
their change of position. And I suppose that 
when we learn, as I hope we shall, that the Soviet 
Union is willing to do what they said they agreed 
to at the summit conference—namely, the reunifica- 
tion of Germany by free elections—when that day 
comes, it will come as a surprise. Therefore, the 
fact that we can’t see it coming is no reason at al] 
to expect or to fear that it will never come, and 
we must constantly keep the pressure on. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, you don’t believe that 
the change of government in the Soviet Union fol- 
lowing Stalin’s death had anything to do with the 
Austrian peace treaty ? 


A. Not alone, no. I do not believe that a mere 
change of government would have brought about 
the liberation of Austria unless Austria had been 
made—by focusing world opinion upon the situa- 
tion—a spot and a place where the new govern- 
ment thought that it could gain worldwide credit 
by withdrawing. And I believe that we must 
adopt the same tactics as regards Germany. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any estimate us 
to how long it will take to organize this association 
and when approximately it might be that the first 
ship of the association would approach the canal 


® See p. 485. 
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with the request to pass through under the guid- 
ance of its own pilot? 


A. I would hope that steps to get this thing or- 
ganized would be well under way next week. I 
cannot answer the question in terms of actually 
creating an operating personnel. I have spoken 
here of my hope that we could get ship people, op- 
erators perhaps, from some power that is not one 
of the so-called great powers. I can’t say how 
quickly that can be done. It takes time to get such 
people and to get them onto a new job. But I 
would hope that what you might call the legal and 
diplomatic work with reference to organizing this 
thing would be well under way by next week. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you give us your can- 
did assessment as to whether our policy on Suez 
and the execution of that policy has been made 
more difficult by the fact that this is an election 
year and that the administration, understandably. 
wants to stress its policy of peace? 


A. Well, I do not think that the stressing of a 
policy of peace is anything which is a new conver- 
sion of this administration. I think we started 
stressing the policy of peace 4 yearsago. We have 
carried it on consistently. I can say this with all 
sincerity and honesty: I am not conscious that 
the slightest political motivation has entered into 
our thinking on this matter whatsoever. And, as 
far as I can judge, we would have taken precisely 
the same action that we have taken if this issue had 
arisen a year ago, 2 years ago, or 3 years ago. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, with the United States an- 
nouncing in advance it will not use force, and with 
Soviet Russia backing Egypt with its propaganda, 
does that not leave all the trump cards in Mr, Nas- 
ser’s hands? 


A. Well, what are the trump cards? Let’s look 
at the situation from a moral standpoint: I do not 
fee] that adequate appreciation has been given to 
the fact that great powers with vital interests at 
stake, possessed relatively of overwhelming ma- 
teriel and military power, have exercised, so far 
at least, a very great measure of self-restraint. | 
think that, even if contemporary opinion does not 
judge it, history will judge it, that the exercise of 
that self-restraint, although possessed of great 
power, in deference to the obligations undertaken 
under the United Nations Charter, adds more from 
a moral standpoint to the so-called great nations 
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who exercise that self-restraint than if they had 
used their force. 

Now let’s look at it from the standpoint of the 
economics of the situation: I do not think any- 
body can claim that Egypt is economically in a 
stronger position today than it was before it under- 
took to nationalize the Suez Canal Company. 

I do not know precisely what are the so-called 
trump cards that you refer to other than the fact 
that there has been, and I hope will be, a continued 
loyalty of the great nations to their obligations 
under the charter of the United Nations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the British press today says 
that Britain plans to use an armed convoy to go 
through the canal if the users’ association ships are 
stopped by Colonel Nasser. Would the United 
States support Britain in such a venture? 


A. Well, I don’t know what you mean by “sup- 
port.” Ihave said that the United States did not 
intend itself to try to shoot its way through the 
eanal. But if by “support” you mean would the 
United States then go to war—I don’t know if 
that’s the impact of your question—if so, I think 
that was answered very fully by President Eisen- 
hower at his press conference this week. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 


Chinese Communists Report 
Discovery of Seaman’s Body 
Press release 480 dated September 11 

The Department of State has received through 
the British Government a communication from the 
Chinese Communists reporting the finding by 
them on September 4 of the body of another mem- 
ber of the crew of the U.S. naval patrol plane 
which was shot down off the Chushan Islands in 
the East China Sea on the night of August 22-23. 
This is the second body which the Communists 
have reported discovering. 

The body was identified as that of Seaman 3d 
Class Jack A. Curtis of Kosse, Tex., whose next 
of kin has been notified by the Navy Department. 

The Chinese Communists reported that Seaman 
Curtis’ body was found on the beach of a “dif- 
ferent island” in the Chushan Archipelago but 
did not otherwise identify the location. 

The Communists suggested that the body be 
turned over to a representative of the British 
Government at Shanghai for return to the United 
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States. The Department has requested that the 
same procedure be followed as in the case of the 
body of crew member William F. Haskins, re- 
ported recovered by the Communists on August 
31, 1956. 


U.S. Protests Plane Attack 
by Chinese Communists 
Press release 478 dated September 11 

At the request of the Department of State the 
British Chargé d’A ffaires at Peiping on September 
10 delivered the following communication to the 
Chinese Communist Foreign Office. 


The United States Government refers to the 
loss of a clearly marked United States Navy patrol 
plane with a crew of 16 over the East China Sea 
in the early morning hours of August 23, 1956, 
as the result of an attack by Chinese Communist 
aircraft. 

The United States Government strongly pro- 
tests this attack as having been made without 
warning and as unjustified. It places the re- 
sponsibility for all damages, including the re- 
sultant loss of American lives and destruction of 
American property, with the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

The United States Government gives notice to 
the Chinese Communist authorities that it will 
expect them to make payment of all damages, 
including those for the loss of life and property, 
resulting from this attack by their aircraft. 

There is enelosed for the information of the 


*Lincoln White, Acting Chief of the News Division, on 
Sept. 4 told correspondents: ‘‘The Chinese Communists 
on Sept. 3 notified the British Chargé at Peiping that a 
body identified as American had been found Aug. 31 on 
the beach of one of the Chushan Islands. They stated 
that documents found on the body indicated that it was 
that of William F. Haskins. Haskins was one of the 
crew members of the naval patrol aircraft which had been 
shot down Aug. 23. The Chinese Communists suggested 
that the body and effects be turned over to the British 
representative in Shanghai to be dispatched to a place 
where it could be handed over to U.S. representatives. 
The British Government has agreed to do this, and the 
British representative in Shanghai is being instructed to 
receive the body and make appropriate arrangements for 
most expeditious transfer to U.S. authorities.” 

On Sept. 12 Mr. White announced that word had been 
received from the British authorities that the bodies of 
Mr. Haskins and Mr. Curtis would be transported by ship 
from Shanghai to Yokohama, Japan, on Sept. 22. 
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Chinese Communist authorities a joint statement 
of the United States Departments of State and 
Defense dated August 31,1 which sets forth the 
circumstances of the attack insofar as they are 
now known to the United States Government. 


U.S. Position on Soviet-Japanese 
Peace Treaty Negotiations 
Press release 481 dated September 12 

Following is the text of an aide memoire which 
was given to the Japanese Ambassador at Wash- 
ington on September 7 and to the Japanese For- 
eign Minister at Tokyo on September 8. 


Pursuant to the request made by the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Shigemitsu, in the course 
of recent conversations in London with the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles, the Department of 
State has reviewed the problems presented in the 
course of the current negotiations for a treaty of 
peace between the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and Japan, with particular reference to 
the interest of the United States as a signatory 
of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, and on the 
basis of such review makes the following observa- 
tions. 

The Government of the United States believes 
that the state of war between Japan and the Soviet 
Union should be formally terminated. Such ac- 
tion has been overdue since 1951, when the Soviet 
Union declined to sign the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty. Japan should also long since have been 
admitted to the United Nations, for which it is 
fully qualified; and Japanese prisoners of war in 
Soviet hands should long since have been returned 
in accordance with the surrender terms. 

With respect to the territorial question, as the 
Japanese Government has been previously in- 
formed, the United States regards the so-called 
Yalta agreement as simply a statement of common 
purposes by the then heads of the participating 
powers, and not as a final determination by those 
powers or of any legal effect in transferring ter- 
ritories. The San Francisco Peace Treaty (which 
conferred no rights upon the Soviet Union because 
it refused to sign) did not determine the sover- 
eignty of the territories renounced by Japan, leav- 
ing that question, as was stated by the Delegate of 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Sept. 10, 1956, p. 412. 
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the United States at San Francisco, to “interna- 
tional solvents other than this treaty”. 

It is the considered opinion of the United States 
that by virtue of the San Francisco Peace Treaty 
Japan does not have the right to transfer sover- 
eignty over the territories renounced by it therein. 
In the opinion of the United States, the signatories 
of the San Francisco Treaty would not be bound 
to accept any action of this character and they 
would, presumably, reserve all their rights there- 
under. 

The United States has reached the conclusion 
after careful examination of the historical facts 
that the islands of Etorofu and Kunashiri (along 
with the Habomai Islands and Shikotan which are 
a part of Hokkaido) have always been part of 
Japan proper and should in justice be acknowl- 
edged as under Japanese sovereignty. The 
United States would regard Soviet agreement to 
this effect as a positive contribution to the reduc- 
tion of tension in the Far East. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 7, 1956. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


International Organizations and Movements. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. February 20—July 2, 1956. 807 pp. 

Interest During Construction and Amortization of Invest- 
ment in Panama Canal. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Panama Canal of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on H.R. 5732, a bill 
to repeal section 412 (e) of title 2 of the Canal Zone 
Code, as amended, and H.R. 5733, to add sections 246 (f) 
and 412 (b) of title 2 of the Canal Zone Code, as 
amended. April 18 and 25, 1956. 44 pp. 

Great Lakes Fishery Act of 1956. Hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conservation 
of the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on H.R. 9951, to give effect to the convention 
on Great Lakes fisheries signed at Washington Sep- 
tember 10, 1954, and for other purposes, and similar 
bills, H.R. 9958, H.R. 10001, and S. 3524. May 3, 1956. 
46 pp. 

Proposals To Establish an International Food Bank and 
International Raw Materials Reserve. Hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations on S. Res. 85, resolution favoring the 
creation and operation of a world food bank, and §. Res. 
86, resolution to provide for the creation of an inter- 
national food and raw materials reserve. May 28 and 
29, 1956. 154 pp. 

Federal Import Milk Act Amendment. Hearing before 
the Subcommittee on Dairy Products of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on H.R. 609. June 4, 1956. 
14 pp. 
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Federal Republic of Germany Makes New Appeal for German Reunification 


Following is the text of a note from the Federal 
Republic of Germany to the United States, trans- 
mitting a memorandum delivered on September 
7 to the Soviet Union. The note was handed to 
Secretary Dulles by German Ambassador Heinz 
L. Krekeler on September 7; similar notes were 
delivered on the same date to the British and 
French Governments. 


GERMAN NOTE TO THE UNITED STATES 
Bonn, 2 September, 1956 


The Heads of Government of the United States 
of America, France, the United Kingdom, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics reached 
agreement at the first Geneva conference in July 
1955 that the settlement of the German question 
and of the question of reunification should be ac- 
complished by means of free elections, “carried 
out in conformity with the national interests of 
the German people and the interests of European 
security.”+ At the second Geneva conference, in 
October and November 1955, it unfortunately 
proved impossible to agree on ways and means of 
putting this resolution into effect. And now more 
than half of 1956 has elapsed without any prog- 
ress having been achieved in this matter. 

The German Federal Government feels con- 
strained to call the attention of the Government 
of the United States of America to the gravity 
of this fact. 

All four Powers have at all times recognized 
the responsibility incumbent on them with regard 
to the reestablishment of Germany’s unity as one 
state. This responsibility is not adequately dis- 
charged by mere assent to the principle of reuni- 
fication without any agreements being reached 
regarding practical ways and means of realiz- 
ing it. 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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Quite recently, in his prepared statement of 13 
June of this year, the Secretary of State of the 
United States called German reunification “a 
major objective of the West” and stressed the 
conviction “that the attitude of the West toward 
the Soviet Union should be determined by the 
endeavor to promote the reunification of Germany 
in freedom.” ? On 17 June 1956, the President 
of the United States said in his message to the 
President of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
“The ending of the division of Germany is essen- 
tial to the development of friendly and coopera- 
tive relations between the Western nations and 
the Soviet Union.” * Finally, the President of the 
United States, in his letter of 4 August this year 
to the Soviet Prime Minister, Marshal Bulganin, 
recalled the agreement reached at Geneva by the 
Heads of Government on the reunification of Ger- 
many and expressed concern that no action had 
been taken.t The Federal Government noted 
these statements with great satisfaction. It is in 
complete agreement with them, particularly on 
the count of German reunification not being merely 
a question of German national interests but a 
question of comprehensive and decisive impor- 
tance to the future relations between West and 
East and consequently to the maintenance of 
world peace. The Federal Government sees in 
those statements an indication of the serious desire 
of the United States to take practical, effective 
steps to reestablish the unity of Germany. 

Since several attempts to reach an agreement on 
this matter by means of large conferences have 
failed, the Federal Government does not consider 
it expedient to suggest that another conference be 
convened at the present moment. It is of the 
opinion that a new conference should be convened 


* Tbid., June 25, 1956, p. 1047. 
*Tbid., July 16, 1956, p. 106. 
‘Tbid., Aug. 20, 1956, p. 299. 
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only when a well-founded prospect has been 
created through normal diplomatic channels that 
such a conference may lead to success. 

The Federal Government urgently appeals to 
the Government of the United States of America 
to resume energetically its efforts to advance the 
matter along these lines. 

The Federal Government takes the liberty of 
making its own contribution to such efforts in the 
form of a memorandum addressed to the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. It considers this procedure 
useful in view of the fact that it has for some 
time past been engaged in an exchange of views 
with the Governments of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, and France and 
has happily reached agreement with those Gov- 
ernments. On the other hand, it has so far had 
no opportunity of entering into detailed discussion 
with the Government of the U.S.S.R. on the ques- 
tion of reunification. 

In view of the fact that, although the question 
of reunification can be dealt with to some purpose 
in bilateral exchanges of views, it can be solved, 
by reason of its legal nature, only jointly with 
all four governments, the Federal Government 
takes the liberty of forwarding to the United 
States Government the text of the memorandum 
addressed by it to the Government of the U.S.S.R. 


GERMAN MEMORANDUM TO THE U.S.S.R. 


[Unofficial translation] 

1) A unanimous decision was reached in Mos- 
cow in September 1955 between the Government 
delegations of the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Soviet Union to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions. Since this agreement has been put into 
effect, and the Embassies in Bonn and Moscow 
have assumed their functions and familiarized 
themselves with their duties, the Federal Govern- 
ment thinks it time to call to mind another agree- 
ment reached in connection with this matter. The 
agreement in question is contained in a communi- 
vation written by the Soviet Prime Minister, Mar- 
shal Bulganin, to the Government delegation of 
the Federal Republic of Germany on 13 September 
1955, and is expressed as follows: 

The Government of the Soviet Union expresses its con- 
viction that the diplomatic relations now being resumed 


will contribute to the development of mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation between the Soviet Union and the 
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Federal Republic of Germany in the interests of peace 
and security in Europe. 

In expressing this conviction, the Soviet Government 
bases itself on the belief that the establishment and de- 
velopment of normal relations between the Soviet Union 
and the Federal Republic of Germany will contribute to 
solving open questions affecting the whole of Germany, 
and will thus help to solve the main national problem of 
the entire German people—the re-establishment of the 
unity of the German Democratic State. 

In its reply of the same date, the Federal Gov- 
ernment confirmed this agreement, expressing it 
in the same words. 

The Federal Government bases itself on the as- 
sumption that it was, and still is, the earnest in- 
tention of both sides to realize that agreement and 
to conduct their policy accordingly. 

In the spirit of this agreement, the Federal 
Government takes the liberty of outlining to the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. its ideas as to how the 
reunification of the German people can best and 
most quickly be accomplished in a manner satis- 
factory to those primarily concerned, and, at the 
same time, to all nations. 


2) The Government of the U.S.S.R. has of late 
on various occasions expressed the opinion that 
the existence of two German states is a reality 
which must be taken into account and that it must 
therefore be left to these two states to bring about 
It has repeatedly hinted that it 
does not at present consider the reunification of 


reunification. 


Germany urgent. Accordingly, it has repeatedly 
proposed that a European security system should 
be created in which initially two German States 
should participate as members. 

On the other hand, it was the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself which, only a few years ago, desig- 
nated the solution of the German problem as a 
task which brooked no delay (note addressed by 
the Soviet Government to the Governments of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, on 28 September 1953).° The Soviet 
Government expressed its view at that time in the 
words— 
that the question of the re-establishment of the national 
unity of a democratic Germany was and remained the 
main issue confronting the German people, an issue in 
the settlement of which every peace-loving people in the 


whole of Europe is interested. 


In its note of 15 August 1953, to the Govern- 


° Tbid., Oct. 26, 19538, p. 548. 
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ments of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States,° in which it expressed the same con- 
viction, the Soviet Government furthermore stated 
the following: 

No excuses whatsoever can justify any further delay in 
this matter, since, in the present circumstances, the Gov- 
ernments of France, Great Britain, the United States, and 
the USSR, bear the main responsibility for arriving at a 
solution. On no account must any measures be postponed 
which—and even if they be merely aimed at a gradual 
solution of the problem of the reunification of Germany— 
can promote the formation of an all-German Democratic 
Government. 


The Federal Government is unable to perceive 
any reason which might cause the Soviet Govern- 
ment to change its views on the urgency of the 
problem of reunification. The Federal Govern- 
ment is, for its part, of the opinion that each one 
of the reasons which at the time convinced the 
Soviet Government of the urgency of the question 
continues to exist at present—in fact, in greater 
measure. In its note of 10 March 1952, to the 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States,’ the Soviet Government 
itself said it was abnormal that seven years had 
already elapsed since the cessation of hostilities 
without any peace treaty having been concluded 
with Germany. Meanwhile, this abnormality has 
now continued for eleven years. In its note of 9 
April 1952, to the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States,® the 
Soviet Government even mentioned the fact that 
the continued partition of Germany entailed the 
danger of an outbreak of hostilities in Europe. 
The Federal Government shares the view ex- 
pressed by the Soviet Government at that time 
that any continuation of the partition of Ger- 
many represents a serious international danger. 
Even though a certain improvement is happily 
apparent in the situation in comparison with the 
acute international tension which still existed in 
1952, there can be no doubt that any pacification 
of Europe calls for a solution to the problem of 
German reunification and accordingly the removal 
of the dangers inherent in the partition of Ger- 
many. ‘The Soviet Union has repeatedly stated 
that it is the honest intention of Soviet foreign 
policy to secure world peace and to bring about a 


*Tbid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 354. 
* Tbid., Apr. 7, 1952, p. 581. 
*Tbid., May 26, 1952, p. 819. 
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lasting order in Europe offering all nations se- 
curity, liberty, and prosperity. On the other 
hand, the unnecessary prolongation by the Soviet 
Government of the partition of Germany by its 
assertion, contrary to the views of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the other countries in the world, 
of the existence of two German States, seems to 
the Federal Republic incompatible with these 
intentions. 


3) The Federal Government points out with 
satisfaction that, with regard to the legal situa- 
tion, there is agreement: when the Four Powers 
assumed the governmental power on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, they undertook the obligation 
to maintain Germany as a whole. During the 
time that followed, they have repeatedly admitted 
this legal obligation and their moral responsibility 
for the reestablishment of Germany’s unity. Thus 
it was, for instance, in explicit recognition of this 
“common responsibility for the settlement of the 
German question and the reunification of Ger- 
many” that the directive from the four Heads of 
Government, addressed to their Foreign Minis- 
ters on 23 July 1955, was drawn up. 


4) In the opinion of the Federal Government, 
international developments during recent years 
‘an in no circumstances justify so profound a 
change of opinion as seems evident from more 
recent utterances on the part of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government is aware that 
the Soviet Government substantiates its present 
view of the question of the reunification of Ger- 
many, i.e. by the fact that the Federal Republic 
has decided to set up her own national forces and 
to join the defense system of Nato and Western 
European Union. The Federal Government 
nonetheless believes that the Soviet evaluation of 
this policy is based on erroneous premises and as- 
sumptions and is unable to give up the hope of 
convincing the Soviet Government and the Soviet 
people of the fallacy of such assumptions and 
premises. 


5) It cannot be assumed that the setting up by 
the Federal Republic of her own national forces 
calls forth apprehension on the part of the Soviet 
Government in regard to its own security or the 
security of Germany’s eastern neighbors. It is 
one of the irrefutable prerogatives of every sov- 
ereign state to exercise the right of individual and 
collective self-defense, a right accorded to every 
state in article 51 of the charter of the United 
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Nations, of which the Soviet Union is a member. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Government itself pro- 
posed, in its draft peace treaty for Germany on 
10 March 1952,° that a reunited Germany should 
be allowed to have her own national forces (land, 
sea, and air) necessary for the defense of the coun- 
try. The strength of the forces that the Federal 
Republic is planning to set up is, by comparison 
with the population of the Federal Republic, far 
below the strength of armaments of most other 
states in Europe, and particularly in Eastern 
Europe. The general compulsory military service 
introduced by the Federal Republic is the same 
form of military service which is usual in the 
Soviet Union. The Federal Republic is the only 
country in the world solemnly to renounce the 
production not only of all weapons of mass de- 
struction (atomic armaments, biological and 
chemical weapons), but also of numerous heavy 
armaments. This fact alone clearly reveals the 
defensive nature of her military measures. 


6) At the same time, it reveals the attitude 
taken by the Federal Government to the question 
of disarmament. It takes an active interest in a 
general disarmament agreement. 

This interest derives first and foremost from 
general reasons of securing peace. The German 
Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, said in Mos- 
cow on 9 September 1955: 


The most precious possession that every German is in- 
tent on safeguarding is peace. We know only too well 
how much the Soviet and German peoples in particular 
suffered during the last war, and I therefore believe that 
I shall find your understanding if I say that the horror 
of the destruction which would be wrought by a modern 
war, of the millions of human sacrifices, of the razing of 
homes and factories, of the devastation of towns and 
countryside, has left its indelible mark on each and every 
one of us. We know in Germany, too, that the scientific 
and technical progress achieved since the last war in the 
field of nuclear fission and other related fields has put 
possibilities of destruction into the hand of man, the mere 
thought of which causes one to shudder. After all, every- 
body in Germany knows that the geographical position of 
our country would jeopardize us to the highest degree in 
the case of an armed conflict. You will therefore find 
nobody in Germany—not only among responsible political 
leaders but also in the entire population—who even re- 
motely toys with the thought that any one of the major 
political problems awaiting solution could be solved by 
war. The longing which has gripped humanity that war 
may have outlived itself by its own dreadfulness—that 
longing is deeply and strongly rooted in the heart of every 
German. 


® Ibid., Apr. 7, 1952, p. 5382. 
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That remains valid in undiminished measure 
today. 

It would also be a misunderstanding to assume 
that the Federal Government is opposed to general 
disarmament because it links it with the simul- 
taneous settlement of the question of German re- 
unification and because it continues to set up its 
own forces. 

The interrelation between the problem of dis- 
armament and that of reunification is ineluctable. 
It would be rendering a sorry service to the cause 
of disarmament indeed if one detached it, after 
the manner of many a well-meaning world- 
reformer, from all political aspects and argued, 
so to speak, in a vacuum. In the hard reality of 
this world, general disarmament can be brought 
about only if the political prerequisites exist. For 
the states simply will not—as experience has 
shown often enough—be prepared to carry out dis- 
armament honestly as long as there are smoulder- 
ing conflicts which may burst into violent flame 
any day. That is why what matters is to remove 
the causes of the tension existing today, which 
have led to the present high level of world arma- 
ment. The Federal Government, however, has 
repeatedly stressed the fact that it considers it 
quite possible to solve the problem of disarma- 
ment hand in hand with that of reunification. It 
is therefore by no means of the opinion that a 
disarmament agreement must be deferred until 
reunification has been achieved. 

It is perfectly evident that the setting up of 
its own forces is not in contradiction to the wishes 
of the Federal Government in regard to disar- 
mament. A disarmament agreement cannot be 
concluded on the basis that one state with no 
soldiers at all remains at that level, while another 
with over a hundred divisions reduces that number 
by twenty, forty, or sixty. Rather must one base 
oneself on a comparable level of armaments—a 
principle which, moreover, was recognized in the 
protracted, but unfortunately fruitless, disarma- 
ment efforts made at the beginning of the thirties. 
Thus the setting up of its own forces does not in 
any way preclude untiring and active efforts on 
the part of the Federal Government to bring about 
a general disarmament agreement. 


7) Even the fact that the forces are being raised 
in connection with the Federal Republic’s mem- 
bership in Nato and the Western European Union 
does not change anything in this evaluation. If 
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this is what is causing the Soviet Union appre- 
hension, then it must be stated first of all that 
all the fears expressed by the Soviet side in regard 
to the membership of the Federal Republic in 
these organizations are based on erroneous prem- 
ises concerning their nature. Both Nato and the 
Western European Union are alliances which ex- 
clusively serve the purpose of individual and 
collective self-defense. It is an example of what 
can be accomplished in the area of limiting arma- 
ments and armament control when peoples work 
together for the purpose of conciliation and relax- 
ation of tension. 

The members of the Atlantic and Western Eu- 
ropean defense organizations are in complete 
agreement with regard to their defensive goals. 
Each of them has the greatest interest in insuring 
that no member country in pursuing her national 
political aims takes any steps which might lead 
to hostilities. Membership in these organizations 
must therefore have a moderating effect on the 
policy of every member state. A member state 
may count on the help of its allies only if it is the 
victim of aggression. 

At this juncture, it must be repeated that, after 
the wars and catastrophes of recent decades, the 
longing of every people, and in particular of the 
two peoples of Germany and the Soviet Union, so 
much afflicted in two world wars, for an interna- 
tional order offering security and peace to all 
is very understandable. The Federal Government 
is determined to achieve the reunification of the 
two separate parts of Germany exclusively by 
peaceful means. It is ready at any time to repeat 
this renunciation of force, which has already 
been given to the Western peoples and which is 
valid for its relationship with all peoples, to the 
Soviet Union, and to the eastern neighboring 
countries in binding form. 


8) Furthermore, it is a regrettable misunder- 
standing if the Soviet Government assumes that 
the Western Powers will demand that the whole 
of Germany belong to Naro and the Western 
European Union after reunification. The Gov- 
ernments of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States have never imposed any such 
condition. On the contrary, it was stated clearly, 
even at the Berlin Four Power Conference in 
1954, that the policy of the three Western Powers 
was to accord to a reunited Germany absolute 
freedom to decide her own foreign policy. The 
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Federal Government has also consistently cham- 
pioned the principle that a future all-German 
Government must be free to decide whether it 
wishes to seek security in an alliance with the 
West, with the East, or without any alliance at 
all. The Federal Government has made this prin- 
ciple of freedom of decision for a reunited Ger- 
many a cornerstone of its policy. 

This attitude is confirmed by the fact that the 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, in their Geneva proposal 
of 28 October 1955, on “Reunification of Germany 
and [European] Security” ?° offered the Soviet 
Union, for the contingency of German reunifica- 
tion’s being achieved, a considerable number of 
security guaranties which were to become effective 
even if the all-German Government declined to 
accept membership in the Western defense sys- 
tem. Additional security guaranties were also to 
be provided according to this proposal for the 
event that a united Germany should decide for 
membership in Nato. These included the mu- 
tual assistance which both sides should promise 
each other contractually for the event of an armed 
attack in Europe by a Nato member against a 
state not belonging to Naro and vice versa. 

This state of affairs was again quite correctly 
described by the British Prime Minister, Sir An- 
thony Eden, in his statement to the House of 
Commons on 23 July 1956. 


9) If the Soviet Government should continue 
to believe itself unable to agree to the reunifica- 
tion of Germany because the forces and military 
installations of Nato would be advanced a few 
hundred kilometers eastward if a united Germany 
were to decide to join Nato, this concern could be 
removed by appropriate arrangements. After 
British Prime Minister Eden had, on the basis 
of such considerations, already proposed for dis- 
cussion on the 18th of July 1955, in Geneva the 
creation of a demilitarized zone between East 
and West, for the same considerations it was 
stated in point 3 of the joint draft proposal of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, dated 28 October 1955, for a treaty with 
special guaranties for the event of the reunifica- 
tion of Germany : 

In parts of the zone which lie closest to the line of de- 


mareation, there might be special measures relating to 
the disposition of military forces and installations. 


1 Tbid., Nov. 7, 1955, p. 729. 
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The Federal Government deeply regrets that 
there has so far been no detailed discussion of this 
significant proposal, based on the general idea 
that it is not intended to improve, by the reuni- 
fication of Germany, the military situation of any 
one group of powers. 


10) In any case, the Federal Government 
earnestly desires to take into account the security 
considerations of the Soviet Union as far as 
humanly possible, even if it cannot admit that, 
seen through objective eyes, the security of the 
Soviet Union could in any way be prejudiced by 
the policy of the Federal Republic. The Federal 
Government was therefore appreciative when the 
problem of the reunification of Germany was 
closely linked, at the two Geneva conferences in 
1955, with the problem of a European security 
system. Despite the final results of the Geneva 
negotiations, disappointing to the German people, 
it is of the opinion that the discussion of the se- 
curity and reunification problems has led to a 
certain amount of progress and that a number 
of proposals were submitted whose further dis- 
cussion would be fruitful. 

The Federal Government is in favor of a Euro- 
pean security system based on a solemn renunci- 
ation by all members of the use of force in solving 
political disputes in their mutual relations. In 
a security system of this kind, each member state 
should commit itself to refuse an aggressor any 
support whatsoever. The Federal Government 
adopts fundamentally a positive attitude to these 
ideas. It also does not exclude other suitable pro- 
posals for elements of a security system. There- 
fore it is also in favor of a mutual assistance 
obligation of all members of a European security 
treaty for the event of an armed attack in Europe 
by a Nato member against a state not belonging 
to Nato and vice versa. As far as it is fear for 
her own security that causes the Soviet Union to 
withhold her consent to the reunification of Ger- 
many, there is nothing to prevent the considera- 
tions expressed hitherto from being reexamined 
with a view to ascertaining their applicability. 

11) The Soviet Government, for its part, sub- 
mitted to the Geneva Conference on 28 October 
1955, the draft of a general treaty on collective 
security containing a number of similar pro- 
posals.* A fundamental difference between the 
Soviet proposal and that of the West, however, 


" Thid., p. 732. 
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consisted in the fact that the former envisaged 
the membership of two German States in this 
treaty system. 

Together with the Govern:nents of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, the Fed- 
eral Government believes that a European security 
system participated in by two German States is 
in itself a contradictory idea doomed to failure. 
This idea is also inconsistent with the directive 
issued by the four Heads of Government on 23 
July 1955, which explicitly states the close rela- 
tion between the reunification of Germany and 
the problem of European security, and which 
therefore envisages the simultaneous treatment of 
both questions. The reasons for this relationship 
have often been explained: The partition of Ger- 
many represents an abnormal situation. <A se- 
curity system based on that situation would in 
fact petrify it, so to speak, while the aim of a 
security system should, after all, be to create nor- 
mal conditions and, at the same time, to satisfy 
the alleged or real security needs of those directly 
or indirectly participating. 

The Federal Government therefore considers it 
indispensable to link the solution of both questions 
to each other in such a manner that, from the very 
beginning, only one German State, namely reuni- 
fied Germany, joins the European security system. 

12) This demand leads to the question of how 
the reunification of Germany can be achieved. 

Even as recently as 23 July 1955, the Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the U. S. S. R., 
Marshal Bulganin, reached an agreement with the 
Heads of the Governments of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, to the effect that 
“the settlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany by means of free elec- 
tions shall be carried out in conformity with the 
national interests of the German people and the 
interests of European security.” When this agree- 
ment was signed on 23 July 1955, the Paris agree- 
ments of 23 October 1954, had been in force for 
quite some time and the Federal Republic was a 
member of Nato and Wev. Nonetheless, the So- 
viet Foreign Minister, Mr. Molotov, on 8 Novem- 
ber 1955, declined the proposal of the three West- 
ern Powers in Geneva ” that free elections should 

* Tbid., Nov. 21, 1955, p. 828. For text of Mr. Molotov’s 
speech, see The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ainisters, 


October 27-November 16, 1955 (Department of State 
publication 6156), p. 145. 
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be held in the whole of Germany by secret ballot 
before the end of September 1956, substantiating 
his rejection by saying that the situation which 
had prevailed since the Berlin conference in 1954 
had undergone a serious change in consequence 
of the Paris agreements. Contrary to the Geneva 
directive issued by the four Heads of Government 
on 23 July 1955, Mr. Molotov expressed the view 
that the question of holding free all-German elec- 
tions was not yet ripe for discussion and that first 
of all a “rapprochement and cooperation” between 
the two German States—existing in his opinion— 
was necessary. 

Thus the Soviet Foreign Minister imposed a 
new condition for the reunification of Germany 
which, in effect, amounted to making the reunifi- 
cation of Germany impossible for a long time to 
come. 

The Soviet Government should not close its eyes 
to the fact that the regime of the so-called “Ger- 
man Democratic Republic” has not succeeded, even 
in the course of several years, in winning the con- 
fidence and assent of its population. That regime 
claims to represent a state of working people, 
particularly laborers and farmers, and the labor- 
ers and farmers of Central Germany are the very 
people whose overwhelming majority deeply re- 
sents that regime. The Federal Government does 
not doubt that the Soviet Government itself did 
some earnest thinking on the matter after 17 June 
1953. Unfortunately, conditions in Central Ger- 
many have not in any way improved since those 
events. On the contrary, a continuous stream of 
refugees continues to pour, month by month, from 
the Zone into the Federal Republic. 

Contrary to this picture, which sketches the real 
state of affairs in the Zone, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Molotov, asserted in Geneva on 8 No- 
vember 1955, that a “mechanical fusion of the two 
separate parts of Germany by so-called free elec- 
tions would lead to violation of the vital interests 
of the workers in the DDR [German Democratic 
Republic].” It would reestablish the rule of large 
monopolies, the Junkers, and the militarists, 
throughout Germany. The workers of Germany, 
said Mr. Molotov, had, for the first time, found 
their real fatherland in the form of the DDR, a 
German State in which not the large monopoly 
owners and Junkers but the working people them- 
selves were the masters. 

These comments reveal how little the Soviet 
Foreign Minister is acquainted with economic and 
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social conditions in Germany. Any conversation 
that he cared to hold with German laborers and 
farmers would prove to him that he has a com- 
pletely inaccurate idea of the social conditions pre- 
yailing. On the other hand, the concept of the 
functionary is familiar to every worker in Central 
Germany, and everyone knows that no private 
contractor in the Federal Republic would dare to 
impose “quotas of work” such as are being dictated 
by the functionaries of the Socialist Unity Party 
and the “Free” Association of Trade Unions. 

The Federal Government would appreciate it 
if, as the result of the establishment of a Soviet 
Embassy in Bonn, the Soviet Government would 
obtain a true picture of the political and social con- 
ditions prevailing in the Federal Republic. The 
Soviet Government would then indubitably have 
to drop the objections to the holding of free elec- 
tions that it now raises in view of the political and 
social conditions in both parts of Germany. 


13) Since its great peace edict of November 
1917, the Soviet Government has ever been the 
champion of the cause of self-determination for all 
peoples. This principle, which is regarded by the 
Federal Government also as fundamental for the 
peaceful co-existence of nations and which has 
found expression in the charter of the United Na- 
tions, in the Atlantic Charter, and in many other 
documents of a decisive nature, says: Every na- 
tion shall be entitled to determine freely its own 
destiny. It shall decide for itself in what com- 
munity of states and under what form of govern- 
ment it chooses to live, what social order it prefers, 
what foreign policy it pursues, and with what 
states it desires close cooperation. 

The Federal Government appeals to the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. to remain faithful to this 
principle it has continually proclaimed. If the 
German people were accorded the possibility to de- 
cide their own fate, they would undoubtedly vote 
in their entirety against the formation of two Ger- 
man States and for their immediate reunification 
within one German State. The fact that they have 
to choose between different forms of government 
and different economic and social systems must not 
be allowed to stand in the way of their being ac- 
corded the opportunity of an election with freedom 
of decision. 

A year ago, the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Molotov, stated in San Francisco: 

As far as our proposals, the proposals of the Soviet 
Union, concerning the reunification of Germany are con- 
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cerned, we hold the following view: The regime prevail- 
ing at present in Eastern Germany should, of course, not 
be extended to a united Germany any more than should 
be the regime existing in Western Germany. What re- 
gime is to exist and will exist in a reunified Germany— 
that is a matter which the German people will have to 
decide for themselves in all-German free elections. 
(TASS, 27 June 1955.) 

The Federal Government is in complete agree- 
ment with this declaration. It is, naturally, aware 
of the fact that the partition of Germany, which 
has lasted many years, has led to considerable dif- 
ferences in the social structure within Germany. 
But only a national representation elected by the 
entire German people has any right to create an 
order which brings the two parts of Germany 
closer together again, and secures such social 
achievements as are regarded by the entire Ger- 
man people as progressive. Any other solution 
is impossible, if only for the reason that the work- 
ers of the Federal Republic are entitled to insist 
that the reunification of Germany should not lead 
to their political and social achievements being 
jeopardized. 

In this view, the Federal Government believed 
itself in agreement with several earlier statements 
by the Soviet Government. The latter, in its note 
of 15 August 1953, said, for instance, that, in con- 
sequence of all-German free elections, “the Ger- 
man people themselves will, without interference 
from foreign countries, solve the problem of the 
social and national structure of a democratite 
Germany.” 

In consequence of more recent Soviet utterances, 
the Federal Government is unfortunately no 
longer certain of that agreement. Addressing 
the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers on 
2 November 1955, the Soviet Foreign Minister 
stated that the re-establishment of the unity of 
Germany could not be brought about at the cost 
of the social and economic achievements of the 
workers in the DDR. It is the belief of the 
Federal Government that a national assembly 
elected by the entire German people would be the 
best guardian of achievements regarded as such 
by the whole of the workers. However, Mr. Molo- 
tov continued by saying that the statement made 
by the Government of the DDR to the effect that 
the DDR would not allow its democratic and 
social reforms to be encroached upon must be taken 
into account. 


* The Geneva Meeting of Foreign Ministers, p. 89. 
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It is generally known what features are counted 
in the DDR among the so-called “democratic re- 
forms”: the suppression of the Social Democratic 
Party, the assimilation of the Christian Demo- 
cratic and Liberal Parties, the obstruction of free 
elections for the People’s Chamber, the suppres- 
sion of freedom of opinion and of the press, the 
abolition of freedom of coalition and of the right 
of workers to strike, the systematic removal of the 
professional middle class, the suppression of free- 
dom of worship, and the practice of a despotic and 
politically controlled system of jurisdiction. Is 
a future all-German parliament to be committed 
to the perpetuation of this policy? 

The Federal Government would appreciate a 
clear statement by the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
that it does not intend to restrict the freedom of 
decision of a freely elected all-German people’s 
representation in fundamental questions affecting 
the internal order of the German people. 

14) The Federal Government is convinced that 
free elections throughout Germany, whatever 
their outcome, should have only one aim, viz., to 
unite the German people and not to divide them. 
The formation of a new system of government 
must therefore not be allowed to lead to the politi- 
sal persecution of supporters of the old system in 
any part of Germany. That is why the Federal 
Government is of the opinion that measures should 
be taken to insure that, after the reunification of 
Germany, nobody should be legally prosecuted or 
discriminated against in any other way merely on 
account of his former activity for the authorities 
or a political organization in either part of Ger- 
many. 

15) The Federal Government would appreciate 
a reply from the Government of the U.S.S.R. to 
the questions broached in the foregoing. It would 
consider it useful if in this way an exchange of 
views were initiated which would promote agree- 
ment of the Four Powers on reunification. 

Anybody postponing indefinitely the solution of 
the problem of German reunification is incurring 
a heavy responsibility not only to the German peo- 
ple, whose only reaction to their deprivation of the 
recognized right to reunification is bitter disap- 
pointment; rather does this problem affect peace, 
easing of tension, and security in the whole of 
Europe—in fact, in the world. By no means least 
worthy of mention is the fact that its solution is 
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in the fullest interests of the Russian people it- 
self. It cannot be desirable in the long run to the 
Soviet Union, either, for the entire German peo- 
ple to regard Soviet policy toward Germany as 
continual interference in internal German affairs. 
The establishment of normal neighborly relations 
between the German and Russian peoples is dic- 
tated by the interests of both nations. As long as 
almost seventy million people in the heart of the 
European continent have the feeling that the 
Soviet Union is arbitrarily refusing, in the face 
of every international law, reunification and free 
self-determination within a national order of their 
own choosing, the establishment of genuinely 
normal relations between the two peoples will be 
impossible. 


ICA Aid to South Asia 
in Fiscal Year 1956 


Economic and technical assistance programs to 
advance the mutual interests shared by the United 
States and five South Asian nations climbed once 
again—both in dollars and as a percentage of the 
worldwide total—during the 1956 fiscal year, the 
International Cooperation Administration an- 
nounced on September 1. The five countries— 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Nepal, and Pak- 
istan—were allotted a total of $193 million from 
nonmilitary aid funds under the mutual security 
program in fiscal year 1956. 

On a dollar basis, this was more than three times 
the $63.2 million total allotted in 1952, when most 
of the U.S. cooperative programs of economic as- 
sistance began in this area. The program started 
in India in 1951, was extended to Afghanistan, 
Nepal, and Pakistan the following year, and last 
April to Ceylon. 

The increased emphasis on U.S. cooperation 
with the South Asian nations is further high- 
lighted by the fact that in 1952 only 3.2 percent of 
U.S. worldwide nonmilitary aid went to this area. 
During fiscal year 1956 this had climbed to more 
than 12 percent of the worldwide nonmilitary 
total. 

The accompanying table shows the increases in 
U.S. aid to South Asia by year, in dollars and 
percentages, since 1952. 

It is U.S. policy to help these key nations, 
flanked on the north by Communist China and 
Soviet Russia, remain politically independent. and 
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INCREASES IN U.S. AID TO SOUTH ASIA 








Worldwide Amount 
U. S. Non- | to South | Percent of 
military Asia Total 
Aid 
Billion | Million 
BOE sf os eS $2. 0 $63. 2 3:2 
1953 . je 89. 0 4.7 
1954. 1.5 iis. J 4.9 
1955. a 1.6 161. 0 10. 1 
1956. E36 193. 0 ry 





stable and become stronger economic partners in 
the free world. 

Three of the five nations—India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon—containing more than 450 million people 
have achieved independence only within the past 
10 years. These relatively new democratic gov- 
ernments face critical pressures to show positive 
evidence that the democratic system can effectively 
meet the demands of their people for tangible 
improvement in their standards of living. U.S. 
assistance supplements these nations’ own efforts 
toward their economic development. 

The largest slice of 1956 aid went to Pakistan, 
a member of both the Baghdad and Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization pacts. Part of this 
assistance was to enable Pakistan to maintain mili- 
tary forces required for mutual defense. 

The remaining four nations have no military 
pacts and therefore receive exclusively economic 
and technical aid unrelated to mutual defense 
goals. 

Allotments to the five South Asian countries in 
fiscal year 1956 were as follows: 


{In millions of dollars] 





Technical | Economic 











Country Coopera- | Develop- | Total 
tion ment 
Afghanistan. ..... $3. 0 $15. 3 $18. 3 
OO ee wn 4.9 5. 0 
PII hin ii ears" <6 10. 0 50. 0 60. 0 
WORE an as. ee 1.0 1. 0 2. 0 
PARIBIBN cvs eS. 8.7 99. 08 107. 7 
Totals $22. 8 $170. 2 $193. 0 


® Economie development assistance to Pakistan is fi- 
nanced from defense-support appropriations because of 
U. S. military assistance to Pakistan. In the other South 
Asian countries, economic aid is financed from develop- 
ment-assistance funds. 


Through technical cooperation programs, the 
United States helps the peoples of these developing 
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countries in their own efforts to acquire skills and 
knowledge needed to improve health, sanitation, 
education, agriculture, and administration. 

Through economic development programs, the 
United States helps the countries finance the im- 
port of commodities, such as agricultural prod- 
ucts, iron, steel, railway equipment, machinery, 
and chemicals essential to the success of their own 
development efforts. The great bulk of such im- 
ports are purchased in the United States. These 
funds are also used to help finance projects like 
schools, transportation facilities, land reclamation 
through irrigation, and electric power. 

Following are highlights of the programs by 
countries : 

Afghanistan: The biggest single allocation to 
this country during 1956, and one of the largest 
made to any country for a single project, was 
$14,560,000 to assist in developing and expanding 
Afghanistan’s civil aviation facilities. The proj- 
ect is designed to give Afghanistan a fast and eco- 
air transportation system which is 
particularly suitable to the country. 


nomical 


Rugged and mountainous terrain make develop- 
ment and expansion of railways and highways 
difficult and enormously expensive in Afghani- 
stan; therefore air transportation is of unusual 
The funds will be used to 
help Afghanistan expand its domestic airline serv- 
ice, build new airports and rehabilitate existing 
ones, and develop an international airport at 
Kandahar. 

Technical cooperation projects were continued 
in the Helmand Valley, where the Afghan Gov- 
ernment has an extensive land reclamation and 
large development projects, financed in part by 
$39.5 million in U.S. loans from the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Additional funds were made available for con- 


economic importance. 


tinuing Ica contracts with two U.S. universities 
which are assisting Afghanistan in educational 
projects. Columbia University’s Teachers Col- 
lege has a teacher-training program there, and the 
University of Wyoming is assisting the country in 
The State 


of Wyoming contains some of the largest sheep 


agricultural and technical education. 


raising ranches in the United States, and Afghan- 
istan is famed for its karakul sheep. 
Afghanistan is a constitutional monarchy of 
about 12 million people and borders the Soviet 
Union. 
Ceylon: The Ica program in Ceylon is the most 
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recently launched U.S. program of economic and 
technical assistance in the world. It began April 
28 following the signing of mutual assistance 
agreements in Colombo. 

The $5 million made available in U.S. assist- 
ance will help finance the purchase of 15 Diesel 
locomotives as part of Ceylon’s own efforts to re- 
habilitate the country’s railway services; provide 
construction equipment, supplies, and technical 
assistance for irrigation projects; assist in the ex- 
pansion of the University of Ceylon; and buy 
supplies and equipment for Ceylon’s agricultural 
research center. 

The funds will assist Ceylon in its own 6-year 
development program to advance the economic 
well-being of the nation. 

India: India, by far the largest of the five coun- 
tries, contains about three-fourths of the area’s 
500 million population. 

As in the past, the bulk of U.S. assistance, which 
in 1956 totaled $60 million, was devoted to support 
of India’s comprehensive Five-Year Plan. 

The first Five-Year Plan, which ended last 
March, involved an outlay of nearly $4.5 billion 
by the Indian central and state governments. The 
second Five-Year Plan, which followed imme- 
diately, calls for Indian expenditures approxi- 
mately double the amount spent in the first Five- 
Year Plan, during which India received outside 
assistance from the United States and the other 
Colombo Plan nations and also borrowed from 
the World Bank. 

Highly significant as the U.S. contribution has 
been to India’s development plans, U.S. aid actu- 
ally represented 7 percent of the total outlay in 
the first Five-Year Plan. 

Major projects have included import of iron and 
steel for railways, agricultural, and industrial use; 
fertilizer to increase agricultural production ; sup- 
plies of DDT and spraying equipment to assist the 
nationwide malaria control program ; heavy equip- 
ment to assist in building of hydroelectric proj- 
ects; and transport, teaching, and demonstration 
equipment for the nationwide community develop- 
ment program. In addition, 3,000 large irriga- 
tion wells were drilled. 

The 1956 program provided additional aid to 
Indian railways, DDT for the malaria program, 
additional types of fertilizer and assistance to 
modern grain storage, rural electrification, the na- 
tional water supply and sanitation program, and 


secondary education. For the most part, U.S. aid 
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has been used to purchase in the United States 
supplies and equipment needed to carry out India’s 
development plans. 

An example of the role of U.S. aid is the rail- 
way program during India’s first Five-Year Plan. 
The U.S. is providing 100 locomotives and 8,700 
freight cars. Meanwhile, India itself purchased 
1,500 locomotives, including about 500 built in 
Indian shops. Production of freight cars within 
India increased from 3,700 in 1951-52 to 13,500 in 
1955-56. 

India’s own fertilizer production increased 
nearly ninefold in the period of the first Five- Year 
Plan, and yet India’s needs were so great that 
215,000 tons of fertilizer were imported in 1952 
and 1953 under the Indo-American program. 

U.S. aid to India in the period of the first Five- 
Year Plan totaled about $330 million as of June 
30, 1956. This is in addition to a $190 million 
wheat loan made in 1951. 

The number of American technical specialists in 
India has never been as large, in proportion to 
population or to the size of the program, as in 
many other countries. As of June 1, 1956, 137 
technicians were assigned to India, principally in 
agriculture, natural resources development, indus- 
try, mining, and education. 

During the year, contracts were signed whereby 
American land-grant colleges and universities 
(University of Illinois, University of Tennessee, 
Ohio State University, Kansas State College) as- 
sist Indian colleges and universities in develop- 
ment of agricultural education. 

To meet an emergency situation resulting from 
an epidemic of infectious hepatitis in New Delhi 
in 1956, the United States sent 500,000 cubic centi- 
meters of gamma globulin. 

Nepal; Nepal is an independent kingdom lying 
between India and Tibet. With a population of 
8.4 million people, it is one of the most isolated 
countries in the world. 

The $2 million in fiscal 1956 assistance was di- 
vided equally between technical cooperation and 
development assistance. The technical coopera- 
tion funds are being used to improve agricultural 
production, combat disease, and develop village 
training schools and teacher training, Under an 
Ica contract the University of Oregon is assisting 
Nepal in training school teachers and establishing 
a teachers college. 

Most of the economic development funds are 


being used for the development of the Rapti Val- 
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ley, which has a potential of more than 100,000 
acres of arable land which, through malaria con- 
trol, clearing, and irrigation, can be used for agri- 
cultural purposes. The development of this valley 
would provide an additional source of food and 
timber supply for the people of the nation. 

Pakistan: The $107.7 million in new U.S. eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance to. Pakistan 
during fiscal 1956 brought total U.S. assistance 
for that country’s advancement to more than $300 
million since the mutual security program with 
Pakistan started in 1952. This is exclusive of mili- 
tary aid. 

In addition, large quantities of U.S. grain, 
medical supplies, and warm clothing have been 
donated to Pakistan to relieve suffering resulting 
from a series of floods that have swept the country 
in recent years. 

U.S. aid funds are being used to help Pakistan 
develop its agriculture, natural resources, indus- 
try, mining, health, and sanitation and to import 
such commodities as iron and steel, industrial ma- 
chinery, motor vehicles, nonferrous metals, and 
chemicals needed in the country’s development. 

During the year, U.S. funds were made avail- 
able to help Pakistan in development of a $68 mil- 
lion multipurpose dam in East Pakistan, the larg- 
est single economic development ever undertaken 
in the country. Known as the Karnafuli project, 
it is located on the Karnafuli River 30 miles up- 
stream from the port of Chittagong on the Bay of 
Bengal. When completed, this dam will provide 
East Pakistan with urgently needed sources of 
electric power, flood control, food production, for- 
estry, fisheries, general industrial expansion, and 
technical education benefits for its more than 
45 million population. 

Another important project now underway with 
U.S. assistance is commercial aviation, whicl 
will improve service between the country’s two 
geographical units which are separated by 1,000 
miles of Indian territory, and on other lines in 
West Pakistan. Pan American World Airways 
has an Ica-financed contract to assist this project. 

The balance of U.S. funds is being used to 
continue programs for production of fertilizer, 
highway construction, malaria control, village de- 
velopment, and improved water supplies. 

Under Ica sponsorship, six U.S. universities are 
now assisting Pakistan in developing its educa- 


tional facilities. 
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Discussions of Economic Policies 
Under OEEC Sponsorship 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on September 7 that Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, a member of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, will represent the United States 
in discussions of economic policies to be held at 
Paris on September 12 under sponsorship of the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (Oxrrc) as part of its eighth annual review. 

The Orfrc is an organization of 17 Western 
European countries, including Greece and Turkey, 
dedicated to the cooperative improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions in that area. The United States 
and Canada are associate members. Since its 
formation in 1948, it has made significant contri- 
butions to liberalization of trade, both within 
Europe and with the dollar area, development of 
European industry, increased productivity, and 
currency stability. 

The Orrc review is a unique development in 
international economic relations. Representatives 
of the member and associate countries present re- 
ports on economic developments in their countries 
during the past year. During the course of the re- 
view, each country in turn sends top-level economic 
policy officials to Orrc headquarters in Paris to 
explain economic developments in their country 
and answer questions of the other representatives. 
The emphasis is on policies and prospects and their 
effect on other member countries. 

Following these discussions, a comprehensive 
annual report is issued by the Orxc, which seeks to 
point out cooperative measures to reduce existing 
or anticipated economic problems. 

The U.S. delegation also includes David Lusher 
of the staff of the Council of Economic Advisers; 
Walther Lederer, chief of the Balance of Pay- 
ments Division, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
and Mrs. Alan M. G. Little, member of the Euro- 
pean Regional Organizations Staff, Ica. 


U.S. Completes 1955 Payment 
for U.N. Technical Assistance 
U.S./U.N. press release 2451 dated September 7 

The U.S. Government on September 7 trans- 
mitted to the United Nations a check for $550,000 
for the Technical Assistance Program. This com- 
pletes payment of the United States pledge of $15 
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million for calendar year 1955, representing 54 
percent of the total contributed. 

For the current year the United States has al- 
ready contributed $10 million. The total amount 
pledged for 1956 was $15.5 million, subject to the 
limitation that this contribution shall not exceed 
50 percent of the total contributed by all govern- 
ments. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Directing Council, Pan American Sanitary Organi- 

zation 
The Department of State announced on Sep- 

tember 15 (press release 488) that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will be represented by the following dele- 
gation at the 9th Meeting of the Directing Coun- 
cil of the Pan American Sanitary Organization 

(Paso) to be held at Antigua, Guatemala, Sep- 

tember 16-29: 

Acting U.S. Representative 

H. Van Zile Hyde, M.D., Chief, Division of International 
Health, Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

Alternate U.S. Representatives 

Frederick J. Brady, M.D., Assistant Chief, Division of 
International Health, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Howard B. Calderwood, Office of International Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Advisers 

Roberto Francisco, M.D., San Juan, P.R. 

Charles L. Williams, Jr., M.D., Chief, Latin American 
3ranch, Public Health Division, International Co- 
operation Administration 
The Executive Committee and the Directing 

Council were set up in accordance with a directive 

of the 12th Pan American Conference (Caracas, 

Venezuela, January 12-24, 1947), which author- 

ized the reorganization of the Pan American Sani- 

tary Bureau, a body established in 1902 as the cen- 
tral coordinating agency for public health in the 

American Republics. The Council and its Execu- 

tive Committee perform the executive functions 

of the Pan American Sanitary Organization be- 

The Council, 


which meets annually, is composed of delegates 


tween sessions of the conference. 


from the 21 American Republics and representa- 
tives of France, the Netherlands, and the United 
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Kingdom on behalf of their territories in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Executive Committee, elected by the Di- 
recting Council, performs executive functions be- 
tween meetings of the Directing Council, includ- 
ing the preparation of the agenda for the Council 
meetings. This body, which convenes semi- 
annually, held its first meeting in April 1947. 
Seven American Republics are represented on the 
Executive Committee. 

Among the items on the tentative agenda for 
the Directing Council are the following: the Pan 
American Sanitary Organization and World 
Health Organization Regional Committee pro- 
grams and budgets, methods for the preparation 
of national public health plans, and the status of 
malaria eradication in the Americas. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Germany 

Agreement relating to the waiver of immunity from legal 
process of members of the Arbitration Tribunal and the 
Arbitral Commission on Property, Rights and Interests 
in Germany under the administrative agreement of July 
18, 1956 (TIAS 3615). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Bonn July 24 and 27, 1956. Entered into force Au- 
gust 6, 1956.1 


Weather 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: Afghanistan, September 11, 1956. 


Wheat 

International wheat agreement, 1956. Open for signa- 
ture at Washington through May 18, 1956. 
Acceptance deposited: Peru, September 11, 1956. 


BILATERAL 
Greece 
Agricultural commodities agreement undér title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at Athens August 8, 1956. Entered into force 
August 8, 1956. 


Similar notes were exchanged mutatis mutandis be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and between France and the Federal Republic. 
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Israel 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721), 
and agreed minute. Signed at Washington September 
11, 1956. Entered into force September 11, 1956. 


Japan 

Agreement relating to the exchange of official publications. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo September 5, 
1956. Entered into force September 5, 1956. 


Ryukyu Islands 


Convention for the unilateral exchange of postal money 
orders. Signed at Naha, Okinawa, November 10, 1955, 
and at Washington February 10, 1956. Ratified by the 
President April 18, 1956. Entered into force July 1, 
1956. 








New Organization for Conduct 
of African Affairs 
Press release 472 dated September 10 

The Department of State has established a new 
position of Deputy Assistant Secretary for Afri- 
can Affairs in the Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs and has divided the 
present Office of African Affairs into two new 
offices—the Office of Northern Africa Affairs and 
the Office of Southern Africa Affairs. The 
changes are effective immediately. 

Named to the new post of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, the second 
Deputy Assistant Secretary post in the Bureau, 
is Joseph Palmer II, a career Foreign Service 
officer with 17 years’ experience.t_ He assumed his 
duties on September 10. 

Directors of the new offices which will operate 
under Deputy Assistant Secretary Palmer will 
be Leo G. Cyr, Office of Northern Africa Affairs, 
and Fred L. Hadsel, Office of Southern Africa 
Affairs. Mr. Cyr was formerly Director of the 
Office of African Affairs, and Mr. Hadsel was 
Deputy Director. 

The reorganization reflects the Department of 
State’s recognition of the increasing importance 
of Africa in world affairs and of the urgent need 
for a strengthened staff to conduct U.S. relations 


‘For a biographic sketch, see press release 473 of Sept. 
10 (not printed here). 
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effectively, as the continent continues its rapid 
development. 

Specifically, the responsibilities of the former 
Office of African Affairs will be divided between 
the two new offices as follows: 

Office of Northern Africa Affairs: Will have 
primary responsibility for the conduct of U.S. 
relations with Ethiopia, Libya, Morocco, and 
Tunisia, as well as the Spanish Sahara, British 
and French Somalilands, and Somalia, the latter 
a U.N. trust territory officially scheduled to be- 
come independent in 1960. 

Office of Southern Africa Affairs: Will have 
primary responsibility for the conduct of U.S. 
relations with the states of the Union of South 
Africa and Liberia and the following 24 political 
entities: Angola, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, 
Belgian Congo, the Cameroons (French and 
British trust territories), French Equatorial 
Africa, French West Africa, Gold Coast, Guinea 
(Spanish and Portuguese), Kenya, Madagascar, 
Mozambique, Nigeria, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian trust 
territory), Sierra Leone, former mandate of 
South-West Africa, Swaziland, Tanganyik: 
(British trust territory), Togoland (French trust 
territory), Uganda, and Zanzibar, as well as cer- 
tain British and French Indian Ocean islands off 
the east coast of Africa. 


Designations 


William M. Rountree as Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, effective 
August 30. 

James Lampton Berry as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, effec- 
tive August 30 (press release 452 dated August 29). 


Resignations 


Henry F. Holland as Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs, effective September 14. For texts of 
Mr. Holland’s letter to President Eisenhower and the 
President’s reply, see White House press release dated 
August 31. 
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tained from the Department of State. 


U.S. Participation in the U.N.—Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1955. Pub. 6318. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 115. xiii, 
277 pp. 7T0¢. 


A comprehensive survey of the Government’s participa- 
tion in the work of the United Nations and the specialized 
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United Nations General Assembly—A Review of the 
Tenth Session. Pub. 6322. International Organization 
and Conference Series III, 117. 11 pp. 15¢. 
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highlights of the Tenth Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 
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pp. 15¢. 
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into force June 25, 1956. 
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3596. 3 pp. 5¢. 
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1956; operative retroactively June 12, 1955, 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: September 10-16 


Releases may be obtained from the News 


Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


Press release issued prior to September 10 which 


appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 
of August 29. 

No. Date 
472 9/10 


Subject 


Affairs. 

*473 9/10 Palmer appointment. 

474 9/10 

at Cairo. 

Dulles: 
proposals. 

France credentials (rewrite). 


475 9/10 


476 9/10 


Reorganization of Office of African 


Documents on Suez Canal discussions 


Nasser’s rejection of 18-nation 


4477 9/11 Delegation to International Dairy 
Congress. 

478 9/11 Note to Chinese Communists on plane 
attack. 

*479 9/11 Delegation to Salvadoran  inagura- 
tion. 

480 9/11 Communist Chinese recovery of sea- 
man’s body. 

481 9/12 U.S. position on Soviet-Japanese treaty 
negotiations. 

7482. 9/12 Convening of 10th Foreign Service 


Selection Boards. 
*483 9/13 Delegation to ICEM. 


3 
*484 9/13 
> 


Demolition of temporary buildings. 


485 9/13 Dulles: Suez question (combined with 
No. 486). 

486 9/13 Dulles: news conference. 

*487 9/14 Educational exchange. 

488 9/15 Delegation to PASO Directing Coun- 


cil (rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
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